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London and Washington, proclaimed that the Big Three had re- 


a established joint machinery for settling international problems 
| and maintaining the peace. 
: The communique climaxed a businesslike but informal 12. 


day, meeting in Moscow between Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov, 
British Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin and U. S. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes. The substantial agreement reached at the parley 
‘was in marked contrast with the failure of the London conference 
less than three months ago. 


The conference agreed on control of atomic energy by the 
United Nations Organization, a four-power Allied Council to advise 
Gen. MacArthur on the occupation of Japan, independence of 
Korea following a four-power trusteeship, and the broadening of 
the governments of Romania and Bulgaria as a prelude to recog- 
nition by the United States and Great Britain. 


Secretary Byrnes and Foreign Commissar Molotov also agreed 
in joint conferences on the-speediest possible withdrawal of Amer- 
ican and Soviet troops from China and on e nN fora unified 
and democratic China. = 


BEVIN MOLOTOV | BYRNES 
The three foreign ministers at Moscow. 
; A 4,000-word communique, issued last night from Moscow, Previously announced by the Big Three had been the ma- 
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chinery of a peace conference to pass on the treaties with the 
former Axis satellites which would be drawn up by the big powers. 


ATOMIC ISSUE 


On the difficult and complex issue of atomic energy, a com- : 75 
promise was reached whereby the real authority for control rests 5 lat 
with the Security Council of UNO in which the big powers retain 165 
a veto power but the United States, Britain and Canada are not 5 
obligated to make the secret of atomic bomb producion available 75 
to UNO. Ws 

The Big Three agreed to join with France, China and Comme i 
in sponsoring the creation of a commission on atomic energy at 5 
the meeting of dhe UNO Assembly next month. 5 

The commission will make proposals for exchange of eien - 5 15 
tific information, control of atomie energy to confine its use Ee a : if 
peaceful purposes, for “elimination from national armaments ok a 
atomic weapons” and for “effective safeguards by way of inspee- * 


tion” against violations of the ban on the atomic bomb. 


It was agreed by the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United 
* (Continued on Page 9) 4 
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Highlights of 
Big 3 Decisions 


, ATOMIC CONTROL—Real 8 for atomic control is vested 
in the Security Council of the United Nations Organization, in 


which the big powers retain veto 


power. Great and 


Canada are not obligated to reveal the secret of atomic. bombs, A 
commission will be set up subordinate to the Security Council to 
“consider problems arising from the discovery of atomic energy.” 


2. CONTROL or JAPAN—A Far Eastern Commission of the 1 eet N 
* terested powers will guide the postwar destinies of : 


policy of the Commission shall be enforced without the consent of a 


of the four major powers in a new 


ereise considerable power, 


Allied Council—USA, Soviet Union, 
China and one representative for Great Britain, Australia and Canada. 
the supreme commander, who shall be an American, continues to ex- 


CHINA—Restatement and agreement on the need of a unified 


* democratic China, under the 


Nationalist government of Chiang 


Kai-shek broadened to include Communists and other democratic ele- 
ments. USA and Soviet Union agreed to withdrawal of Nun “at phe 


earliest practicable moment.” 


4. KOREA—Agreed on the goal of an independent state of Korea, 
with Soviet trusteeship in north and US trusteeship in south, 
With help of these two powers, there will be established a provisional 


‘Korean democratic government. 
5 BALKANS—The governments 


of Romania and Bulgaria will be 


* advised to broaden themselves through the inclusion of certain 


_ democratic elements, after which they will be recognized by the USA 


and Great Britain. 
6. PEACE TREATIES—The Big 


Three accepted formulas for ‘the 


preparation of peace treaties with Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hun- 


gary and Finland which provide that only those of the major powers 


involved shall participate. 


as. ON 


The biggest single achievement of 
the Moscow conference of foreign 
ministers is re-establishment of the 
Big Three as the basic peace-making 
unit of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. 

Return to the procedures and 
machinery of Big Three coopera- 
tion cuts across all specific agree- 
ments reached at Moscow, and Mu- 
minates the entire conference. 

As the practical expression of Big 
Three unity, the veto power of the 
major Allies is continued and ex- 


‘tended into new fields as in the 


case of the Big Four Control Com- 
mission set up for Japan. 

The Big Three will be the basic 
unit in the drawing up of peace 
treaties for the former satellite 
powers, and the veto power of the 
major powers will again be a factor 
in control of atomic energy by the 
Security Council of UNO rather 
than by the Assembly in whith all 


nations, large and small, have a 


single vote. 9 
It was the veto power of the Big 


Three which was the focal point 


of attack by the enemies of genu- 
ine international cooperation dur- 
ing the recent months of tension 
highlighted by the break-down of 


the London conference. 
_. YWETO POWER RETAINED 

= Elimination of 

was formally proposed by Anthony 


the veto power 


Eden, former Foreign Minister in 
the Chuchill government and has 


powerful backing both in the United 
1 7 5 States and in Great Britain. 


This would have facilitated the 


to ? formation of anti-Soviet blocs in 
the UNO based on a numerical 


majority, and have scuttled the en- 


tire concept of Big Three unity. 


On the other hand, retention of 
the veto power means’ continued 
Tecognition of the basic idea that 
@greement between the three big 
powers that won the war is indis- 
pensable to a stable peace. 

The veto power was vigorously at- 
tacked by reactionaries in the 
United States at the time of the 


Dumbarton Oaks conference in 


1944, which took no final action on 
It was at the Yalto con- 


a. ference that the voting procedure 


Chief Big 3 Success 
--Retain Veto Power 


of UNO was established. 
In the last analysis, the United 
States, as well as the Soviet Union, 
desired a veto power in order to 
maintain the full national sov- 
ereignty of its own capitalist gov- 
ernment. But opposition to the veto 
power mounted in the most out- 
spoken imperialist circles. after the 
experience of San Francisco demon- 
strated that the Soviet Union could 
be outvoted by an Anglo-American 
bloc. 
SOVIET UNITY POLICY 
Insistence of the Soviet Union on 
the veto power did not reflect a 
“mysterious” or “undemocratic” de- 
sire to control UNO. It reflected 
recognition of the plain fdct that 


of small Latin American or Middle 
Eastern nations controlled by the 
big powers would decide nothing— 
that the decisive factor in keeping 
peace was actual unanimity of the 
Big Three on all major issues. 

Departure from Big Three unity 
seemed evident not only on the veto 
issue but even more clearly in uni- 
lateral American intervention in 
China and in the joint Anglo- 
American monopoly on the atomic 
bomb. 

As recently as Nov. 29, President 
Truman announced at a press con* 
ference that he no longer felt that 
conferences of the Big Three were 
necessary. He said that within 90 
days the UNO could take over all 
outstanding problems previously 
handled by the Big Three. 

It was subsequently explained by 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
that the President was referring 
only to meetings of the heads of 
state of the Big Three and not 
necessarily to conferences between 
the foreign ministers, and shortly 
‘afterwards this country took the 
initiative in arranging the Moscow 
conference. 

But this incident highlights the 
mercurial instability of American 
foreign policy on so crucial a point 
as Big Three unity, and suggests 
that the return to Big Three co- 
operation at Moscow will have to be 
safeguarded with vigilance and de- 
termination. 


ee 'McNarney Says French Hort Work in Reich 
F FRANKFURT, Germany, Dec 27 (UP).—Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
Ary tican commander in Europe, today accused the French of impeding 
man recovery by their refusal to give up the present four-power 
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ee big stick policies. 


Youth Fight Big Stick | 


Intervention: 


Young 1 of Cleveland, members of the Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy, joined the American 
people's campaign: against intervention in China. They marched through the streets, rallying the people 
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WASHINGTON, Dec. 27 (UP). 
— Text of Beacon: conference 
communique issued by Ameri- 
can, Soviet and British Foreign 
Ministers: 


The Foreign Ministers of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America met in 


Moscow from Dec. 16 to Dec. 26, 


1945, in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Crimea conference, 


confirmed at the Berlin conference, 


that there should be periodic con- 
sultation between them. At the 
meeting of the three Foreign Minis- 


ters, discussions took place on an 
informal and exploratory basis and} 


agreement was reached on the fol- 
lowing questions: 


I. PREPARATION OF PEACE 
TREATIES WITH ITALY Ro- 
MANIA BULGARIA HUNGARY 
AND FINLAND: 


As announced on the 24th of De- 
cémber, 1945, the governments of 
the Soviet Union, the United King- 
dom and the United States have 
agreed to have requested the ad- 
herence of the governments of 
France and China to the following 
procedure with respect to the prep- 
aration of peace treaties: 


1. In the drawing up by the Coun- 


of peace with Italy, Romania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Finland, only 
members of the council who are, or 
under the terms of the agreement 
establishing the Council of Foreign 
Ministers adopted at the Berlin con- 
ference, are deemed to be, signa- 
tory of the surrender terms, will 
participate, unless and until the 
council takes further action under 
the agreement to invite other mem- 
bers of the council to participate in 
questions directly concerning them. 
That is to say: 

(A) The terms of the peace 
treaty with Italy will be drafted by 
the Foreign Ministers of. the United 
Kingdom, the United States, the 
Soviet Union and France. 

The Soviet Union and France 


(b) The terms of the peace 
treaties with Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Hungary by the foreign min- 
isters of the Soviet Union, the 
United States and the United King- 
dom; 

(c) The terms of the peace treaty 
with Finland by the foreign min- 
isters of the Soviet Union and the 
United Kingdom. The deputies of 
the foreign ministers will immedi- 
ately resume their work in London 
on the basis of understandings 
reached on the questions discussed 
at the first plenary session of the 
Council of Foreign ee in 
London. 


2. When the preparation of all 
these drafts had been completed, 
the Council of Foreign Ministers 
will convoke a conference for the 
purpose of considering treaties of 


\garia, Hungary and Finland. The 
conference will consist of the five 


members of the Council for Foreign 


Ministers together with all members 


ct eee e A PLL INLETS PEM LE ROTI i! Ti el 


jot the United Nations which ac- Nations uni 


cil of Foreign Ministers of treaties 


peace with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 


ext of the Big 3 Decisions 


tively waged war with substantial 


military force against European 
enemy states, mamely: Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom, United States of Amer- 
ica, China, France, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Byelo-Russian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Greece, India, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Po- 
land, Union of South Africa, Yugo- 
slavia, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. The conference will be 
held not later than May 1, 1946. 


3—After the conclusion of the 
deliberations of the conference and 
upon consideration of its recom- 
mendations the states signatory to 
the terms of armistice with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland—France being regarded as 
such for the purpose of the peace 
treaty with Italy—will draw up 
final texts of peace treaties. 


4—The final texts of the respec- 
tive peace treaties as so drawn up 
will be signed by representatives 
of the states represented at the con- 
ference which are at war with the 
enemy states in question. The texts 
of the respective peace treaties will 
then be submitted to the other 
United Nations which are at war 
with the enemy states in question. 

5— The peace treaties will come 
into force immediately after they 
have been ratified by the Allied 
states signatory to the respective 
armistices, Franceꝰ being regarded 
as such in the case of the peace 
with Italy. These treaties are sub- 


ject to ratification by the enemy 
states in question. 


Il. FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 
AND ALLIED COUNCIL FOR 
JAPAN. 

A. Far Eastern Commission. 

Agreement was reached, with the 
concurrence of China, for the es- 
tablishment of a Far Eastern Com- 
mission to take the place of the 
Far Eastern Advisory Commission, 
The terms of reference for the Far 
Eastern Commission are as follows: 


1. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
COMMISSION 

A Far Eastern Commission is 
hereby established composed of the 
representatives of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom, United States, China, 
France, the Netherlands, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
the Philippines Commonwealth. 

II. FUNCTIONS 

A. The functions of the Far 
Eastern Commissien shall be: 

1.To formulate the policies, 
principles and standards in con- 
formity with which the fulfillment 
by Japan or its obligations under 
the terms of surrender may be ac- 
complished. 

2. To review, on the request of 
any member, any directive issued 
to the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied powers or any action taken 
by the Supreme Commander involv- 
ing policy decisions within the ju- 
risdiction of the commission. 

3. To consider such other mat- 
ters as may be assigned to it by 


(Continued on Back Page) « 


Decision of the Moscow Foreign 
Ministers Conference regarding 
peace treaties with former satellites 
ends the deadlock which broke up 
tae London conference early in Oc- 
tober. 

Now the Allied powers which 
signed armistice terms with the 
nations involved—Italy, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland— 
will prepare the final treaties. 
France will be in on the Italian 
treaty. The treaties are to be sub- 
mitted to a e e conference by 
May 1. 

When Foreign Commissar Molo- 
tov put forward this solution at 
London it was rejected. This very 
agreement on procedure had been 
agreed to by the chiefs of state at 
Potsdam, but the Americans sought 
to counterpose the idea of a gen- 
eral peace conference. The Soviet 
proposal—now adopted in its essen- 
tials—was not opposed to the peace 
conference plan, but simply insisted 
that the draft treaties be prepared 
by those powers which. signed the 
surrender treaties. 

In subtracting this vexing stum- 
bling block, the Moscow conference 
has reaffirmed the Potsdam de- 
cisions and the principle of United 
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leadership. 

The road is now cleared for con- 
clusion of permanent treaties with 
the former satellites. All these 
countries are now led by govern- 
ments quite other from those which 


brought them into war on the Nazi . 


side. Elimination of the uncer- 
‘tainty of temporary arrangements 
will give their anti-fascist peoples 
the confidence to move forward. 

Italy particularly is in desperate 
need of an end to the stifling 
armistice regime under which she 
has labored since September, 1943. 

The same Italians who hung Mus- 
solini by the heels and led the 
partisan bands which contributed so 
vitally to Allied victory have been 
ground under by an armistice which 
gives the Allies complete contro] of 
every phase of civil and military 
life. 

In all this time not one election, 
national or local, has been held, 
despite the people's demands 
simply because of Allied refusal. 
Once elections to a constituent as- 
sembly go through and a permarient 
peace treaty replaces the hated 
armistice, Italy can be expected to 
wipe out all renmants of fascism 
and reconstruct her ane 


based on Big Three, omy. 
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more bitter as the unilateral and “big stick“ e of | American impe ialism more and more dominated oe been 


It is important today to 


recall the effect of the wide- 


spread protest actions of labor and the people. 


One of the sharpest expressions of the Truman “hig 


stick” policy has been in China where military and economic 
aid has been given Chiang Kai-shek. And on this issue the 


American people have given the sharpest retort. ' 


THE PEOPLE ACT 


The Communist Party 451 for 500 demonstrations 
to demand an end to imperialist intervention in China. Many 


of these demonstrations have 


been held in cities from coast 


to coast. Trade unions and other® 


organizations have been highly vocal 
on this issue, and the campaign to 
withdraw our troops from China 
reached its climax recently when six 
West Coast Congressmen’ joined 
Rep. Hugh DeLacy (D-Wash) in a 
strong resolution in the House. 

U. S. policy in Germany, which 
has so dangerously flouted the Pots- 
dam decisions for the de-Nazifica- 
tion of the country, has come in for 


considerable criticism, Recently it 
was exposed by Col. Bernard Bern- 
stein and Sen. Kilgore (D-W Va) 
and stirred widespread comment. 

But perhaps no issue troubled the 
American people more than did the 
atomic bomb. 


FIGHT ON ATOM BILL 

No one recognized the terrific po- 
tential for good and evil in atomic 
science more than the scientists who 
developed the atomic bomb And no 


was more active in the fight 
against atombomb diplomacy. 

From Los Alamos, from Chicago 

and from Columbia University scien- 


block the May-Johnson bill. This 
legislation, fashioned in the pattern 
of atomic secrecy and military con- 
trol, was eventually shelved as a 
result of their brilliant fight. 

The labor. movement has also 
spoken out against the atomic poli- 
cies of the big monopolists. CIO 
president Philip Murray issued a 
statement urging a new emphasis on 
the use of atomic power for the 


purposes of peace and construction. 


At a mass meeting in Madison 
Square Garden in New York Dec. 4, 
UAW Vice President Richard Frank- 
ensteen delivered an address warn- 
ing that the atomic policies then 
being pursued would lead to war. 
The Garden meeting, called by the 


Independent Citizens Committee 1 for 


tists descended upon Washington to 


It was late summer when the American people began to 1 that the Truman Administration was abandon - 5 a 
ing the Big Three coalition policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt, The first reaction of resentment multiplied and became 1 
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the Arts and Scientists was a high 
point in the people's fight for Big 
Three aa mie control. Other speak - 


ers included Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace, Jo Davidson the 
artist, Dr. Harlow Shapley. scientist, 


and Col. Evans Carlson oi the Ma- 


rine Corps, and many others. More 
than 30,000 heard these speakers. oe 


e 


Picture in Far East. 


The meaning of the Moscow agreement on a Tbanhower 


resurgence of Japanese militarism is considerably dimmer. 
It will be recalled that after World@- 


War I, Britain, and to an extent, the 
U.S. A., helped rebuild the defeated 
Germany, partly to counteract 
French influence on the continent 
but primarily as a bulwark against 
the Soviet Union. The end result 
was the Nazi monster that raised up 
Phoenix-like from the ashes of de- 
ees 

Students of the Far East have 
been uneasy about the Truman- 


MacArthur policies in Japan. Of} 


course the headlines always: sus 
gested that Mac Arthur was’ folidw- 
ing a very bold and progressive 
campaign to remake Japan a de- 
mocracy. But any examination of 
what MacArthur had actually done 
always revealed that he had 
strengthened the Zaibatsu, the mo- 
nopoly capitalists, and the great 
landowners, who were the main- 
spring of Japanese imperialism. 

Recently it developed that under 
MacArthur's plan for the sale of 
Japanese industrial stock, American 
capitatisss would become part own- 


ers of Japanese’ heavy industry. 

Such policies can lead only to the 
reconstruction of Japan on the old 
pattern. That would inevitably 
mean that within another 25 years, 
Japan would again be on the prowl 
tor markets, colonies; and imperial- 
ist conquest. The new Japan 
would be a constant threat to demo- 
cratic China and a springboard for 
future anti-Soviet wars. 

The, establishment. of the four 
power control commission gives the 
Sotiet Union, China and the British 
Empire a voice, together with the 
U.S.A., in Japan. The machinery 
through which the commission will 
work is not fully known, Also, Amer- 
ican troops are on the ground in 
Japan. It may not be easy to re- 
verse MacArthur’s policies. 

In any event, it would appear that 
it is now possible for the Soviet 
Union, China and Australia—those 
countries really interested in de- 
militarizing Japan—to apply some 


brakes. 


Soviet Aim: To Crush Nazis Forever 
BERLIN, Dec. 27 (UP).—The Soviet Military Government for Ger- 


many has one overall purpose at 
machine dead forever. 


present—to keep ins Gorman. war 


Maj. Gen. Alexander Kotikov, white-haired 43-year-old head of the 


Soviet Military Government in Saxony, made that clear, 


“We must have a military government here as long as it is neces- 
sary to be secure against aggression,” Kotikov said, 


GM to Attend Fact-Finding Hearing 


7 DETROIT, Dec. 27 (UP).—General Motors announced tonight that 
it would be represented when President Truman's three-man fact-finding 
board for the 37-day-old strike against the corporation resumes hear- 


ings in Washington tomorrow. 


GM President Charles E. Wilson said that his representatives would 


read to the board a “formal statement on the company’s — with 


respect to the further proceedings of. the board.” 


Pope Sad for Germans in Soviet Area 


ROME, Dec. 27 (UP).—The Vatican today disclosed the contents of 


a letter from Pope Pius XII to the 
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of the Big Three. 


monopoly of the atomic bomb a 
heaven-sent opportunity for world 
domination. 


There was a widespread feeling in 
business and political circles that 
the atomic bomb had chahged the 
relationship of world forces to a 
degree where the Soviet Union could 
be relegated to a lesser position and 
where the Big Two of Great Britain 
and the United States could replace 
the Big Three. 

There followed in November the 
conference between Truman and 
Prime Minister 3 which pro- 


tific era. But for a time it ap 
lomacy which came close to disrupting the war-time coalition® 


Big 3 Pact Brightens Foreign Policies Based — 
On Atombomb Didn't Wo 


control commission for Japan is that the prospect of a|.. . The dropping of the first atomic bomb last Aug. 6 devastated Hiroshima, 
revolutionized modern warfare and probably marked the beginning of a new scien- 


also to have ushered in a new atomic dip- 


7s 9 


Every sabre-rattling jingo on Capitol Hill or in Wall 


Street saw in the Anglo-American‘ 


posed a United Nations Commis- 
sion aimed to prevent use of atomic 
energy in warfare—but in the mean- 
time this country continued making 
atomic bombs and proposed to re- 
tain its monopoly together with 
Britain. 

Shortly afterward, President Tru- 
man proposed that the UNO assem- 


bly select the commission on atomic 
energy. ‘This meant opening the 
door to the same kind of shennani- 
gans which took place at San Fran- 
cisco when the U. S. and Great 
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cratic™ Balkan governments. 


people's 
Anglo-American bloc became all too 


| cist Argentina to the UNO with: 
the aid of vest pocket votes. 


CAUSED LONDON BREAKDOWN W 


Atomic diplomacy was a major 
factor in causing the breakdown of 
the London conference of Foreign 
Ministers only » few. weeks after 
V-J Day. Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes and Foreign Minister 
Ernest Bevin lined up against the 
Soviet Union and refused to returm 
to Big Three procedures in pass 
outstanding problems. 

Atomic diplomacy beam 
synonymous with a get-tough-with= — 5 . 
Russia cy and with a big-stick 
policy t method the world. The 
United Nations had- never faced & 
crisis as severe as that which fol- 


.| lowed the London conference. — 


The United States was inter⸗ 
vening in China. The British and 
Dutch were suppressing the Ins 
donesian independence movement. a 
The French were battling the liber - 
tion movement in Indo-China, And 
in the name of democracy both 
countries were intervening in the 
affairs of the newly-created demo- 


What followed was not a world- 
wide triumph for Anglo-American _ 
imperialism. On the contrary, the 
movenents everywhere 
stood firm. And the fissures in the 


apparent during the negotiations of 
the loan for Great Britain. 
The Big Three communique on 
the atomic bomb represents a com- 
promise. It does not turn the 
atomic bomb over to UNO. Butte 
does place the »roblem in the hands 7 
of the Security Council, where the 
Big Three exercise a veto power, 
rather than of the Assembly. 

And the conference as a Whole 
represents a departure from atomis 1 
diplomacy and a return to the n an 


cept of the Big Three. 
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‘By GEORGE MORRIS — 

Death, it seems, was behind in the coal mine 
quota for 1946, But on the morning after Christmas 
it caught up with 31 =— 50) coal miners of 
Pineville, Ky. 


At this writing men are still digging. But even 
those who believe in miracles don't hold much hope. 

The story is a familiar one. Sad-faced women 
and children crowding at ‘the. mouth of the mine, 
watching anaxiously for every glimmer of hope. 
They stand there for days, even though they are con- 
vinced that the lives of their dear ones have been 
snuffed out—but they hang on to hope cng the 
bodies are actually brought up. 

The world is reminded periodically of the fear 
that hangs over the mine family’s cottage when death 


killed and maimed daily. 
THE DEATH AVERAGE 

Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes was a bit cheer- 
ful earlier this year when he reported that only about 
two (1.91) coal miners died for every million tons 
brought up in 1944. This was a bit of progress over 
prevoious years. A total of 1,306 miners never came 
back in 1944. The number who came back minus 
limbs or with other injuries totals about 75,000 or more 
ananually. 

This gives an idea of how much blood there is in 
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makes a big haul all at once But coal miners are 


the average ton of coal used by Americans, 

The 1945 toll, for the first nine months, has been 
running at à bit less than 1./91 miners per million 
tons, but the after-Xmas spurt may bring up the 
average. 

The monthly death toll this year, from January 
to September, has been. 101,71, 86, 83, 92,, 94, 86 and 
78—789 altogether, Last year the total * the same 
period was 950. 


now LONG? 


But how long will America continue to mix blood, 
legs and arms, and whole bodies of human beings, 


negligence that is traceable to the greed for profit. 

An owner hates to have frequent inspection. Per- 

haps too much gas will be found and work would have : 
to stop for some days until the mine is made safe. 

Oor it takes too much .gnohey to provide adequate 

ventilation equipment, 

When will the United bite Workers really under- 
take a drive to lift the fear of death from the miner's 
home? John L. Lewis delivers tearful speeches on 
mine accidents around contract time. But when ne- 


ictims of Profit Greed 


LEWIS— THE HYPOCRITE 


doesn't he take some real measure to expose crimi- 


gotiations come down to brass tacks, demands relat- . 
ing to safety are cynically shoved aside. 
The issue was never made into a primary one. 


Lewis bases himself on the accepted theory that 
blood always has been and will continue to be mixed 
with coal. On that theory he takes it for granted 
that the mining town always has been and always 
will be a dreary, unsanitary, isolated patch, without 
benefit of even the most elementary modern needs. 

Why doesn't Lewis use the UMWA’s immense treas- 
ury to study and fight for real mine safety? Why 


nal safety neglect by coal operators? Is his col- 
laboration with the coal operators in the current 
coal production speedup campaign more important. 

Why doesn’t UMWA dust off its old demand for 
nationalization of the coal mines? Have not all 
these years of slaughter in the coal mines proven 
that private hands cannot be trusted to run the in- 
dustry?. 

Coal miners know well that mine disasters and 
deaths are not inevitable. It is high time they asked 
Lewis to explain what REAL measures the union took 
during his 26 years as dictator over it, to prevent 
the estimated loss of some 40,000 coal miners’ lives 
for that A pe ge 


By LOUISE MITCHELL 


Beatrice Creamery and Fair- 
mont Creamery; the June 


Dairy Products is one of the 
largest butter producers in the 
country and is hard hit by the pres- 
ent shortage, the worst one in 40 


years. 


Greased prices will not relieve the 
butter shortage is in sharp contrast 
to the position of Secretary of Ag- 
ficulture Clinton P. Anderson, who 
last week pressed for an 11-cent per 
pound increase in butter prices. 
Anderson, representing the view- 
point of the farm bloc and milk 
trust, is working for the removal 
bf subsidies on all food products 
im order to carry out a low-con- 
@mption, high-price program. 

. He removed butter subsidies, 
thereby raising its price 5 cents a 
pound. Responsibility also falls on 
him for removing butter from the 
tation list, over the protests of con- 
sumers and trade unionists, despite 
the tight situation in butter supply, 
as Anderson himself admitted at 
the time. 


TRUST'S GREED 


the butter shortage, as The Daily 
Worker pointed out yesterday, is 
@ue to the milk trust’s greed for 
sreater profits. It is more profitable 
sell butterfat for ice cream and 
i: vy sweet cream production for 
bo — as $1 a pound than for but- 
. ter whose retail price is 57 cents 
pound. The situation is further 
vated by the government's ill- 
15 removal soon after V-J Day 
of restrictions on volume produc- 

ö on of ice cream and heavy sweet 


f 


Mr. Weil stated yesterday the 
June Dairy Products was sending 
wire to President Truman, to 


Mr. Well’s statement that in- 
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utter Expert Assails 
nderson Price Rise 


Price boosts for butter will not increase production and “may be a prelude 
to new inflationary spirals,” M. D. Weil, vice-president of the June Dairy Prod- 
ucts, told the Daily Worker yomextay: Ranking with National Dairy, Borden’s 


order. 
Tell them that a price increase 


8 


OPA Wants Butterfat Ceiling, 
But Only Pressure Will Win It 


OPA chief Chester Bowles yesterday proposed a price ceiling on 
butterfat to relieve the current shortage. This would prevent ice cream 
manufacturers from outbidding butter producers, It is up to you 1 
Demand that President Truman, Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son and Reconversion Director Snyder support the butterfat ceiling 


but will only intensify it, and aid the milk trust. 

Ask them to reinstitute controls on volume production of ice | 
cream and sweet cream immediately. 
Demand that part of the government’s 
ter be released for the consumer market. 


on butter will not end the shortage 


3 cold storage but- 


* 


Anderson and to Reconversion Di- 
rector John Snyder, worded as fol- 
lows: 

We are certain higher ceilings 
for butter would not increase but- 
ter production. Solution is to 
stop diversion by placing ceilings 
on butter fat for all purposes on 
parity with butter ceiling. Most 
of right-thinking unselfish trade 
firm in belief that. increase in 
price in butter may be prelude 
to spiral of imcreases in other 
commodities, wages and inflation.” 

New light on the butter crisis was 
thrown yesterday by Milk Marketing 
Administrator Dr. C. J. Blandford, 
who disclosed that December milk 
production in New York State was 
335,000,000 pounds, lowest since 1935. 
With the milk market facing its 
greatest consumer demand for fluid 
milk, and the Milk Marketing reg- 
ulation ordering 85 percent of pro- 
duction in fluid form at this time 
of the year, milk used for manufac- 
tured products is critically scarce. 

Mr. Weil pointed out that because 
r the disparity of prices on butter 
fat, production and sales of ice- 


cream have soared, The same is true 


of sweet cream. 


SEASONAL SCHEDULE 


Production of butter is heavy dur- 
ing the flush season of May through 
June, he explained. At that time, 
surplus butter is stored for use dur- 
ing the winter months, During the 
war, the government took about 65 
percent of the surplus for its own 
use. Even so, some production of 
butter continued during the dry sea- 
son, This year, however, when the 
government lifted allocations on 
volume production for luxury dairy 
products, all winter production of 


Smaller War Plants Corp. out of 


Weil emphasized would only force 
related products ‘to go up in price, 
and butter production would again 
be stymied. 

The June Dairy Products will 
sponsor Mayor LaGuardia on the 
radio every Sunday, beginning Jan. 
6, over WJZ from 12 noon to 12:25 
p.m, 


SWPC Will Be 
Wound Up Jan. 28 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 27 (UP).— 
President Truman today ordered the 


business by Jan. 28. He split- its 
functions between the Commerce 
Department and the Reconstruction 


Rescuers Continue to 
‘Dig for 50 in Coal Trap 


y tor Ky., Dec. 27 (UP).—Hope was gone but 
desperately weary men choking on smoke and gas fumes 


fought on against fire and rock slides in the dank depths 
of a coal mine tonight. G 


Not one believed any longer that 
he was battling to reach and save 
human lives; each one believed his 
goal was a collection of corpses, 
those of the 31 or more miners who 
were caught in the two-mile iong 
tunnel of the Straight Creek coal 
mine by an explosion at 8:30 a. m. 
Wednesday—the day after Christ- 
mas. 

Late this afternoon, the rescue 
crew reported it was within 2,500 


}feet—a little less than one half 


mile—from what it believed was the 
center of the explosion. There was 


ta chance that they could reach it 


by 11 p. m but the men warned 
they might not break through until 
“sometime tomorrow afternoon.” 
Somewhere beyond the explosion 
center, were the entombed men. 
REFUSE TO GIVE UP 

The 100 would-be rescuers were 
so near to dropping from physical 
exhaustion that Mine Inspector 
James Bryson sent out an appeal 
through all the Kentucky soft coal 
region for trained ‘mine rescue 
workers. But the men themselves, 


who had had no more than four 


hours rest in the last 30 hours, 


of giving up. 

Only a few of the bent women 
and shallow-faced children main- 
taining sorrowful vigil around the 
tipple, clung to the thin hope that 
events would prove they were not 
newly made widows and orphans. 
Tears coursed down the. cheeks of 
Mrs. Anna Mae Bain as she said: 

“Jim will come out alive. He 
simply has got to do that for me 
and his children.” 

Elias Elliot, 30, so recently dis- 
charged from the army he still wore 


Finance Corp. 


his uniform, said: “What can we 


Assault Disabled Vet Picketing 
Stand for Selling Daily — 


Alan Stern, disabled Purple W l 
veteran, and three other GI’s were 
assaulted by owners of the Weisbrot 
candy store while picketing their 
Daily News stand at Brighton Beach 
and Coney Island Aves., Wednesday 
night. 

Members of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans were picketing their store 
when. Moe and Harry Weisbrot at- 
tacked Alan Stern, the picketer least 
capable of defending himself. Stern, 
who wears the Purple Hearts, two 
Silver’ Stars and the Distinguished 
Service Cross, was discharged from 


the ne . * 100 n dis- 


When the other picketers tried to 
intervene, the Weisbrot brothers 
grabbed lead paperweights off their 
newsstand and started flinging them 
at the Gl's. Police broke up the 
melee, and the discharged vets and 
candy store owners were arrested. 

The soldiers and Weisbrot brothers 
were booked on charges of assault 
—and after the Jewish War Veter- 
ans posted bail for the GI’s, they 
were released. The case comes up 
Jan, 8. 

“K spokesman for the JWV told 
the Daily Worker yesterday that 
they have been picketing the Daily 


News for several months now in | 
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would not even listen to suggestions 


do but hope?” His nee 
was one of the entombed. 
W. E. Lewis, operator of the mine, 
said “those men know every inch of 
the mine and how to barricade 
themselves off against gas that is 
if the explosion didn't get them.“ 


The mine is-at Four Mile, four 
miles from here. The Pineville 
church people were keeping big pots 
of coffee boiling over camp fires 
around the tipple for the rescue 
workers and for the women and 
children of the entombed. Loads of 
sandwiches were periodically sent 
from Pineville kitchens to the 
scene. 


NEW MASSES 


World Gov't 
| Am For 


By Richard O. Boyer 
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My Teacher 
Hates Foreigners 


By a High School Student 
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A German 
Americans Can 


By Conrad Reiner 
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in the new issue 
now on the stands 
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alties on labor unions for unauthor- 


tion Committee tonight began 


a Congress more favorable to labor in next year’s en aa 


a “back home” drive to win 


Nathan Cowan, CIO National Leg- 7 


islative Director, asked local unions Williana Burroughs 


and industrial councils to poll their 


Senators and Representatives, who Funeral Tomorrow 


are home on recess, for answers to 
questions on how they stand on 10 
measures facing Congress when it 
reconvenes. 

Among them are the 65 cents-an- 
hour minimum wage, the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices. Committee, 
housing, and strike legislation. 

The answers will be compiled 
here: 

“We must begin now to prepare 
fer the all-important congression- 
al elections of November, 1946,” 
Cowan said in a letter accompany- 
ing the questiennaires, “The atti- 


tude the Congressmen show te our 


delegations on the issues con- 
fronting millions of American. 
workers will determine our atti- 
tude toward them in the forth- 
coming election.” 
FORTHCOMING POLLS __. 

CIO-PAC will get its first test at 
the polls since the 1944 presiden- 
tial election when Illinois voters 
cast their ballots in the state pri- 
mary on April 9. 

Sources close to PAC feel that the 
organization’s effectiveness in elect- 
ing a Congress more favorable to 
labor will be substantially deter- 
Mined in the 60 days thereafter in 
the primary in other key states. 

There are primaries in Indiana 
and Ohio on May 7, Oregon, May 17; 
Pennsylvania, May 21 and Califor- 
nia, June 4. 

CIO-PAC sources said that no 
blacklist of Congressmen had been 
compiled and that it will be strictly 
up to the local organizations as to: 
whom they will support for. the 
House or, Senate. 


In Ulinois, it is regarded virtually 
Certain that Rep. Leslie C. Arends, 


R., will be opposed by a CIO-sup- 
ported candidate. Arends is co-au- 
thor of a substitute bill for the 
Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes 
Act which would impose heavy pén- 


Services for Mrs. Williana J ones 
Burroughs, who died in an army 
hospital here Tuesday at the age 
of 63, will be held at the Funeral 
Home, 187 Oxford St., Brooklyn, 
tomorrow (Saturday) at 12 noon. 


train on the Inde >endent line 
Lafayette St. 

The Teachers Union, of which 
Mrs. Burroughs was a meinber, 
will be among the organizations 
represented at the services by a. 
speaker. The Communist Party, 
in which she was an active mem- 
ber for 19 years, will alse be. rep- 
3 

Mrs, Burroughs had only re- 

cently returned from 11 * in 
the Soviet Union. 
. 8 2 
ized strikes or peste breach of con- 
tract. 
Others who are said to be. peated 
of CIO opposition in key states in- 
clude Reps. Clarence F. Lea D- 
Calif), Forest A. Harness (R-Ind), 
and Robert RB. Rich (R-Pa). 

Labor unions may participate and 
contribute to primary campaigns 
without restrictions and the CIO- 
PAC plans its hardest fight at that 
time. It met with its greatest: suc- 
cess in congressional — in 
the 1944 primaries: 

The political contribution prohibi- 
tion of the Smith-Connally law 
limits gifts to not more than $5,000 
in the November general elections. 
Much of the fight at that time is 
expected to be carried by the .Na< 
tional Citizens PAC, / an offspring 


=| 


and closely allied to the CIO-PAC. 


Steps Taken in State's Set 
Jo Teach Truth Abo 


A drive against race hatred in 
the "state public ‘schools will begin 


shortly, it. was learned yesterday, Foreword to the bulletin was 


as the State Department of Educk - 


tion got going on the Hulan Jack 


resolution passed by the legislature 
last March. 


The Jack resolution, OK’d in the 
final hour of the 1945 legisla- 
tive session, calls for revision of 
school curricula to help eliminate 
‘racial atid religious intolerance. 


The State Department of Educa- 
tion, for the first time in its his- 
tory, is issuing an official depart- 
ment bulletin ta combat race preju- 
dice. Now rolling on the presses 
and expected to be ready in two 
weeks, the bulletin will urge teach- 
ers to tackle with “directness and 
vigor” whatever racial problems are 


rpreéented during Classroom discuis- 
sions. : 


written by Associate Commissioner 
of Education George M. Wiley; who 
pointed out that racial issues no 
longer fall into the realm of ideal - 
ism” but must become a phase 
of everyday thinking of all individu~ 
als.” 

The Hulan Jack resolution called 
for teaching (1) the contributions to 
America by minority groups; (2) 


nationality, and the historic factors 
that have shaped the differing char- 
acteristics of the groups; (3) the 
methods, techniques and purpose of 
enemy propaganda; and (4) the im- 
portance of attaining full unity of 
all races and peoples in this coun- 
‘try, 


— — 


Censure of School Heads 
ing Army Study of be 


eee ot school 40 


the scientific facts about race and 
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: 4 - basis which they have achieved for extending and 


4 io they maintain and strengthen their own vigilance 
and organized mass power. 
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A Victory for Vigilance 


; (THE results of the Moscow Conference have notably 


eased grave international tensions. 


These had arisen as a result of the: a of 
American imperialists, aeting thro’ the Truman- 


Byrnes administration, to “get tough” with the rest 


of the world. 
The scheme to impose American imperialist will 
everywhere collided with the firm and correct line 
of the Soviet Union and with the refusal of the peo- 
ples both in Europe and in China to e Amer- 
ican dictation. 

And, not least, it met powerful resistance in the 
tough geod sense of the American people who simply 
would not go along with the reckless wae arrogant 
drive of this country’s rule - the- world crowd. 

The “big stick” policy of the Truman Admin- 
istration was heading one way, and the wishes of the 
people for peace and Big Three unity were heading 
the opposite way. 

The consequence was that the Truman-Byrnes 
leadership yielding to extreme reaction, was com- 
pelled to give way, to retreat from its reckless course, 
and to make an effort to revert in general to the 
original pledges of Big Three cooperation. 

For the peoples of the world this is.a tribute to 
the: great influence which they can exercise upon 
the course of events. 

The small but powerful clique at the top of 
American society—the monopolists—had to learn 
that their limitless appetite for world domination 
cannot be so easily satisfied at the expense of other 
peoples and world peace. 


There are other forces—of popular democracy, 


national independence, and the will of the Socialist 


state for peace—abroad in the world. 


One Step Forward 


While the Moscow Conference made substantial 


gains for a return to the collaboration of the Big 


Three om all vital questions, it clearly marks a victory 
in only one round of the continuing struggle to curb 
the forces that would destroy Big Three unity. 

The understandings reached on peace treaties, 
the Far East, and some of the Balkan questions are 
a gain for peace. Obviously, they still require prac- 
tical application. 

From the experience with the Potsdam decisions, 
the American people will not easily forget that the 
enemies of unity will not wait for the ink to dry 


before they will try to twist the agreements, sabotage 


them in practice; and press for the Administration 


to foment a new crisis with Russia, the Balkans and 


the Far East. 

It does not, also, escape the people’s notice that 
even in the midst of the Moscow Conference’s ad- 
vances, the Government continues to press for the 


largest military machine in the world and maintains 
armed forces in China. 


Atombomb Issue 


The atombomb issue still appears unsettled. 
Fundamen tally, the Truman-Byrnes policy is to 
withhold this so-called secret from our Russian ally, 


pending the findings of a proposed commission of 


the United Nations Security Council, a concession to 
publie opposition to the secrecy tactic. International- | 


ization of atomic energy alone will settle this issue. 
The people can feel content today in the knowl- 

1 that their vigilance put a brake on the wild de- 

signs for world-wide American domination. But the 


The evil forces that tried to smash up the UNO, 


es 2 Tafis, Wheelers and e have been 
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jae EAE on Labor News 


Behind the AFI’s Red Phobia 


DER the threat of 
an open shop drive and 
anti-labor legislation, one 
would expect at least a 
little excitement in the 
upper quarters of the AFL's hier- 
archy. ‘Some leaders are working 
up a good: bit of steam, not against 
American ‘reaction, however, but 
against the Soviet Union. att 

Secretary- a aii 
treasurer George 
Meany has an- 
other scurrilous 44.4 
articlein the = 
Christmas issue 
of the American 
Federationist de- 
voted to sland- 
ers upon the 
Soviet Union 
and an alarm over the menace “of 
Communism” in the U. S. This, 
as any reader of this column will 
say, isn’t new. 

But Meany isn’t just another 
one of the anti-Soviet wolfpack. 
Vying for leadership of the much- 
strengthened AFL group for co- 
operation with Big Business, 
Meany is fronting for those who 
would hitch unions to the kite of 
our native brand of fascism. He 
spews a line that is a carbon copy 
of the daily anti-Soviet poison in 
the Hearst papers. | 


Meany’s Program 
For U. S. Labor * 


The line is simply this: we de- 
feated fascism, but our fight isn’t 


over, because we have exactly the 


same situation now that we had 
before the war; “only this time 
we don’t call it Nazism or fas- 
cism,” it is the “menace” of Soviet 
“dictatorship” over the world. The 
world looks to America for “moral 
leadership,” with the atombomb 
secret in our hands we “must ac- 
cept this challenge.“ 

Meany is among those who feel 
satisfled that the Truman big 
stick“ policy is a step in the right 
direction but he wants this policy 
advanced more speedily. The group 
on the AFL’s executive council for 


What is the meaning of this lat- 


est effort by AFL leaders to alarm 
American, workers of a suppose! 
“communist” ‘menace? The mo- 
tives of AFL, leaders, especial 
those with whom Meany is ass 


ciated, should be estimated from 


a p parr -boiled practical viewpoint. 


people aren't guided by 
i es Their lofty words 
about “liberties” and interna- 


tional morgls” are just hogwash | 
to anyone who knows them at 


close rangé. Some of these gentle- 
men sit on top of a racket ridden 
pyramid in their own organiza- 
tions. 

So let us hot argue with a 


George Meany as though he were 
a “liberal” with a perverted mind. 


His clique, virtually in control of 


the AFL's executive council, has 
been systematically developing a 
policy of cooperation with big 


business. The points of agreement 
inchide a common enmity to the 
CIO and weakening of the basic 
mass production industry unions. 

Back in the twenties, as the 
AFL prepared to become a “part- 
ner” with ~ business, the prelimi- 
nary step was also a drive against 
the “reds.” Meany’s friend vice- 


president Matthew Woll, heading: 
a fascist outfit known as the . 


National Civic Federation, spear- 
headed the drive. This outfit was 
supposed to represent the unity 
of labor and capital with out- 


standing business leaders and re- 


actionary labor fakers upon it. 
Slandering the Soviet Union and 
discovering Moscow plots in the 
United States was its entire work. 
On the strength of this campaign, 
unions for the first time inserted 
clauses in their constitutions to 
bar and expel Communists from 
membership. . 

Workers eventually discovered 
that behind that feverish cam- 
paign to save America from “red” 
dictatorship and the unions from 
the “borers” from within, was a 
well prepared plot to disarm labor. 
But by the time they learned the 
truth, unions were down to skele- 
tons, wages were greatly reduced, 
the speedup became unbearable. 


That is exactly the double- 


barreled purpose now. The Meanys, 
David Dubinskys, Bill Hutchesons, 


Tait and ‘the mut af that: cer. 


try an open deal 
ee 
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leaders often enough. The AFL 
membership and many of the 
leaders of its affiliates, wouldn’t 


submit to such deals. 


“The campaign against a sup- 


- posed “fed” menace that’ Meany, 
‘Dubinsky and Woll are trying to 


work up now, aims to “soften” up 
the AFL for eventual surrender 


to big business. The well- proven 
principle holds now as it always 


Aid: that the first step to make 
a union submissive is te launch 
a terror drive against the mest 


‘sincere and militant’ elements in 


its ranks. Those are the elements 


‘Meany refers to as “communists.” 


There is still another considera- 
tion. Since the mass expulsion of 


union progressives during the 


twenties, reactionary leaders in 
the AFL have been ever fearful 
of the least sign of democracy. or 


progressivism. Every such Ngn is 


a “foreign” “red” plot to — 


iwc 


The Spectre That 
Haunts Them 


But, as effective as these mon- 
archs might be in submerging, 
what they call “communism,” — 
within their own organizations, 
they grow more fearful than ever 
of the influence of world and na- 
tional developments upon their 


members. We are not in the twen- 
ties now. The prestige of the So- 


viet Union is tops. French Com- 
munists drew the top vote in their 
country. Communists are top 
Statesmen of most east European 
lands. Communist parties are the 
strongest political organizations of 
labor in the majority of eet 
countries. 


And South America is fast 


catching up with Europe. Six hun- 
dred thousand Communist votes in 
Brazil and 18 Senators (at the 


latest count) must be very alarm- 
ing to Meany who some months 
ago went below the Rio Grande in 
search of friends for the AFL. 


This “spectre of Communism” is 
haunting the Meanys because it 


undermines their own little union 
dictatorships which have been 


built on the very premise that the 
late “Anti-Comintern Axis“ was 


By George Morris 
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people to fruition. Only in 


WELL-KNOWN novelist; whe asks that 
his name be withheld in a Communist 
paper, published in Tom Paine’s free and 
equal America, has taken a stand behind 
Henry James and Isidor Schneider in the cur- 


rent debate on literary style and ne: 


“You seem to put the 
situation in terms of either 
James or Mark Twain. It’s 
neither one or the other,” 
he writes. “It’s both. 
“Socialism in America, as 
in any other country, will 
bring the culture of the 


a socialist America could 
Henry James be appreciated 
as fully as a Mark Twain is today. 


“Capitalism debases the culture of the peo- 


ple, flattens the rich multi-colored material 
of life and puts culture on a cheap and vicious 
assembly line of mass products. Hence, the 
comic books, the Perry Mason mystery, the 
pulp magazine. This is what we have to fight 


against, and for the beauty. and breadth of 


a true American culture. To fight against 
Henry James is to divide our energies.” 


But nobody is fighting against Henry James’ 


right to spin complex psychological tales 
around his dull and insignificant nouveaux 
riches, his pork barons, lovely, empty, deby- 


tantes, wealthy widows touring Europe/\young. 


diplomats in Rome—all the parasitic lives 
Henry James knew so well, because they 


formed his own small class. e 
No, he could have-written of no other group, 
nor in any other style. But who today is 


Let's Face It 


ERE are numerous signs that Congress 

and the Administration are hedging on 
the pledge made to the farmers to maintain 
farm prices for two years following the war. 


They intend either to welch on their promise 
e 23 


consumer and with no real 
benefit to the farmer him- 
self. | 

Both FDR and Congress 
pledged in. 1942 that the 
farmer would receive a 
minimum price equal 
roughly to the minimums 
established: during the war. 
Such a pledge was essential 
if the nation was to get in- 
creased. production, 
planted Jong. before they are produced. 
protects the farmer from the risk of collapse 
in demand should the war end between the 


time he plants and the time he reaps. With- 
out such a guarantee, few farmers would be 
willing to increase their stock or expand their. 


production generally. 

There are three ways of maintaining that 
pledge: . 

(1) By fostering artificially~ high“ prices 
through a “scarcity economy,” that is, by 
forcing a reduction in crops. 


(2) By a subsidy to the farmer which 88 


make up the difference between a drop in 
prices ane and the price the farmer 
receives 


3 


since crops. have to be 
. 


by Mike Gold 


S 


passiopately concerned with the love-life of will find all the old Russian writers, including 
the Archdukes of old Austria, or with their even the most reditidnary.” But it is writers 


American counterparts known and described — tend Gogol, Chekhov that are still 


by Henry James? 


12 revival of interest in Henry James, 


today, among a small clique of ultra- 


intellectuals is an unhealthy symptom of | * 


their trend to reaction, I believe. It is a 
withdrawal from the social storms and 
the fight against world fascism which 1 
decent man of letters still must go on fig 

The style of Henry James is admi 
fitted to ‘its material. It is plushy, | 
centered, feverish over expensive tx ‘ 
the life of the, so-called “400”—the world 
“society” about whose doings you can be 


1 v 
in Cholly Knickerbocker's vulgar oolumn in 


Hearst’s Journal-American. „ 

Henry James is a super-Cholly Knicker- 
bocker, he writes about the same sort of 
goings-on. I do not hold that against him, 
but cannot believe the man of the people 
can learn from him about ute, Wiz Wie, 
or ene: 


1 — haunt 
4 — 1 — 
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I people's culture today is debssed, 
that’s why they can’t read Henry James. — 


* 
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able to read Henry James.“ : f 


et 


tom 


1 46511 is very necessary to man’s 
dertain writers should be revolu 


Thus runs the argument, and let me admit 4 


I find a lot of Phi Beta Kappa foolismment 


in the thing. The test of a culture is never 


the ability to read Henry James * some 


by Max Gordon 
of using food surpluses to feed the peoples of 
devastated Europe and Asia. 


I 


current attitude of the Administration, 

as represented by Secretary of Agriculture 

Clinton Anderson, favors the first method 
mentioned. 

Anderson, taking his cue from some of the 

reactionary 


“big farm” lobby spokesmen, has 
been hinting broadly at a scarcity program. 


Both he ‘ahd President Truman have advo- 


“cated the removal ‘of al food subsidies after 


June 30. 


* 


The Department now 9 that the 
price guarantee should apply only to that 


part of the farmer's crop that can be mar- 
keted profitably at the nigher prices resulting 
_ from removal ot subsidies. When vou m- 
abs food. prices, you cut an a 
used by the, market. f 3 
Thus the “guarantee” of x 
10 the ‘farmer would become:a efub to 40 00 
the farmer to cut his production. The result 


“would, be to make food prodiiets scarcer and 


to keep consumer prices high. The adminis- 
tration would “live up” to its pledge to the 
farmer at the expense of the consumer, 
and at no cost to the federal treasury. The 


money would es * the pockets of the 
29 355 Such a solution would be of no benefit to 


(3) By combining subsidies with a policy - the. farmer. While he would receive a higher 


in Youth in Fore of F 


piri 3 Vouth Brazil. 


Ot ke 

(Excerpts from a speech to 
the New York State Convention 
of the American Youth for De- 


action by 8 merle m this? 
7 In the first place because our 

The youth of Latin America as program symbolizes the hope for 
well as the youth of Cuba know national liberty and socialism of 
well that these reactionary forces the great part of our Cuban youth. 
are responsible for the miserable 
exploitation of our young sugar. the working class of our country. 


solution which will serve for a couple of 


de foolish and wrong, for us to, set 
standards.“ Thus argues our co 


: today, not 


* the precious authors 


? ndreyevs and Bielys. 
| ibject matter of Henry James was | 


dal, decadent, and in some 

ot. But how Philistine df ar 
i be to exclude even that small segment 
society. ning 39 


mim Do: 


dense Bot” 


cannot ask that of all writers. — caret 


im defense of Henry James. 


I for one disagree with any tolerance with 
what is base, snovbish or futile in capitalist 
culture. One does not have to pretend to like 


the building of a new-and better world. 
Purthermore, the authors have still a lot 


more to learn from the people than vice versa 


in America. And I don't mean comic books, 


or prize fights and baseball; but the working 


lore of miners and seamen, Siig fe of fatm- 


5 


great cause, the daily truth, the life of the 
nation. None of this chn be found in Henry 
James, and what is a banquet. without food 
and drink? 
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fight Against Scarcity 
Unites Farmer and labor 


price, he would sell a much smaller proportion 
of his product. Hence his total income would 
actually be cut. 


The only solution, . is a system of 


subsidies that will hold down consumer prices, 
as was recommended by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration in 1944. This is essential both 
te the farmer and te the consumer. It be- 
comes an issue that the laber movement must 
take hold of both in its own immediate inter- 
est and in the interest of its rural ally. 
The use of the subsidy , will, also encourage 


maximum production, which the nation needs 
if it is to maintain a true United Nations 


policy through democratic distribution of food 


to. the peoples of the devastated nations 
At best, however, all this is a temporary 


years. In the long run, the farmer’s only 


alternative to a scarcity economy is a country 


Our fight is closely linked with 


with a buying power big enough to purchase 
all he can produce. Thus, in his own imme- 
diate interest, as well as in the interest of 
his labor ally, the farmer must get behind 
laber’s drive for maintenance of its wage 
standards. | 

These are the immediate economic ties that 
bind labor and farmer together politically, 
that place them both in direct opposition 
both to the national GOP leadership and to 
the current policies of the Truman admin- 
istration. 


fixed by the government. 


out of N foltiotial Bau” 


‘\folkeay, trade union activity, secrifice for a 


mocracy on Dec. 14.) 


Latin American youth are deep- 
ly aware of: the problems facing 
us, and we are on the alert. 
— events, especlally the armed 
British intervention in Indonesia 
and of the North American trops 
in China to destroy the fight of 
these heroic peoples for their lib- 


erty, haye bade us ask ourselves 


if the United States is returning 
to its former policy of Dollar Di- 


ane toyerd our, countries in 


Latin America. 
“are we again fo se North Amer- 


Re- 


workers. 


YOUTH OF CUBA | 
They are responsible for putting 


obstacles in the way of our eco- 
nomic development, keeping our 


people in misery and oppression. 

These big bosses, owners of the 
enormous industries exploit the 
North American youth and up- 
hold and provoke racial discrimi- 
nation against the Negro youth. 

For these reasons our fight for 


~ liberty and democracy against im- 


perialism is also your fight. 


of Cuba, an organization which 
is at the forefront of the Cuban 


- Youth, in thelr. ight for national 


1 represent. the Socialist Youth We have taken active pe m 


We know that we have no better 
ally in our fight for liberty and 


happiness than the working class 


from whese youth we have 50 
much to learn. 

Ever since we first formed our 
organization we have participated 
in various workers strikes, organ- 
izing meetings, demonstrations, 
distributing propaganda, obtaining 
economi¢ assistance, and gen- 
erally mobilizing all the youth in 
support of the strikers. 


TORE FRANCO’S FLAG 


the fight, against the spec 
and black market profiteers who 
have done so eye" —— n t 


culture and saad au. We are 


panos 


8 — 5 
seen the con- 


si ‘ey 
8 ee 


1 nnd Lakes — 


‘organization is only one autn 
Year and rng i ine We on oceasion ve he | 
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Ab dour Aultor, Dang Worker: 


* 


airy, roomy, pleasant, 


The Dec. 20 issue of the Daily 


Worker carried a story yy Dorothy 
‘Loeb which ‘gave’ your readers the 


natural ay 


Such a precedent shattering 


move deserves the applause and 


tulations of the whole labor 


one progressive movement. 


VETERAN. 


Wants Pamphlet on 
The Housing Question 

Manhattan, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I suggest that the Communist 
Party publish a popular pamphlet. 
on the housing situation. It 
should be a popular, Marxist 


analysis, showing how ill-housing 


is chronic under capitalism, how 


warm, 
healthy housing can be available 


to the average person only under 


socialism. It should summarize 
the housing situation in the U. S., 


past and present, and give reasons 


why only socialism can solve the 
chronic, bad housing situation. 
It should, of course, emphasize 
the acute housing crisis of today, 
how it affects not only the work-. 


ers but the middle class as well, . 


and is most severe on the veter- 
ans, the Negroes and the young 


people who want to get married. 


It should vigorously call for the 
actions which must be carried 
through now, revealing that only 


+ 


; 


the: united action of all these. 


groups against the monopolists 
and their representatives in the. 
government who are aggravating 
the crisis and refusing to solve it, 
can improve housing conditions 
and make them, at least, livable. 

The writer of this pamphlet 
should refer to The Housing 
Question, by Frederick Engels, 
which is still pertinent, still 
illuminating. This 
might then have the additional 
value of being one of a series of 
sorely needed, popular Marxist 
works, by Americans on every-day 


problems in this country such as 


housing, the fight for higher 
wages, problems of youth, etc. 

L. M. 
ry 2 


Annihilation or 
Productioby? 
2 MN. A. 


Atomic Energy „ 


pamphlet 


I haye full faith in the New 

Orpheus, the politically lyrical . 
Soviet giant, to calm and coun- 
teract the atomic beast. The Im- 
perialists would split the atom to 
create new and higher, 


complicated contradictions, "meh 


left to themselves would split the 


human race into annihilation in 2 oe 


; * 
4. m 


&%, * 


split second. 
But the Soviet Union „ 
split the atom to reorganize 

recreate it into the greater co- _ 


operation and harmony of a bet= 


end, 


N 


. by ine 


ehergies productively and on- 
structively. 1 just cant imagine 
how a mechanical thing like a 
bomb can break through millions 
of people united couragousely in 
a cause, a people who are the best 
all around living example in all 
menen 
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By MILDRED McADORY and MICHAEL SINGER 88 
Daniel Joseph Hardy beamed as we met him in 
nis three- room apartment at 204 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn. 
He was Happy for the first time since being mustered . 
out of the Navy. He showed us Why. It was a letter: 
he had just received from the Navy Department: 


: “This board has decided that the undesirable dis- 

charge given you on Dec. 9, 1944, should be changed 
to Discharge Under Desirable Conditions by order of © 
the Board of Review.” 


Just one sentence, but to Hardy it ee can 


hold up my head again.” The Negro vet looked at 3 
his twin daughters, six months old. 1 * i ph 


“It means that now my children won't have to 5 
face the disgrace of a Dishonorable Discharge to 


their father,” he said. “I can meet my friends and 
not feel ashamed.” | 


Hardy’s fight against the “yellow” discharge was 
described in detail in Wednesday’s Daily Worker. x 
Hardy has been a good sailor. He had performed 
his job faithfully and with patriotic devotion. He had 
worked himself into a Navy hospital loading ammu- 

nition at a naval base in California. 


Operated on for hernia, he had 
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Daniel Jseph Mardy and Mls Wite Eileen 


coumarins discharge it was even more difficult. 
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been released before recuperation charge N 5 given 2 yellow aur 
er e to the back- breaking “yellow” discharge 4s a b rand; 
g assignment. Unable to carry ry “other than } 8 
heavy loads, he had requested a new * : 2 ö 
assignment. His lieutenant replied: HEARING WON 
“What good are you to the Hardy went to Benjamin J. Davis, 

Navy? You ought te be shot.” Jr., New York Councilman. Davis 

For fighting racial discrimination wrote to Congressman Adam Clay- 
in the Navy, for reporting this fas- ton Powell. Powell urged Hardy to 
cist remark of the lieutenant to his flle a petition with the Navy and 
commanding officer, for protesting ask for a hearing. Edward R. Dud- 
Jimcrow physical attacks upon him-jley of the National Association for 
self and his buddies in Vallejo, Cal.,|the Advancement of Colored People, 
for his audacity in speaking out helped Hardy fill out the forms. 
against Jimcrow-incited “riots” at a Milton Becker, of the veterans ad- 
Navy hearing, for proposing Negro ministration office of the Interna- 
chaplains in the Navy, for refusing tional Labor Defense, filed the ned 
to be humiliated, debased and in- with the Navy. The wheels began 
sulted—for standing up as an Amer- to turn. The Navy granted a hear- 
ican fighting for his country, fight-| ing. 
ing against fascism, Daniel Joseph Hardy was both incensed and 


Bernie Friedland 
Jake Epstein 
and Hy Wolf 


invite you to a party to 


SAY GOODBYE TO 
PHIL SCHATZ! 


who’s headed for the Detroit 
youth movement. Everyone 
whe knows him will be there. 
Renew old acquaintances. 


Saturday nite, Dec, 29, from 
3:30 p.m. until ? ? ? At the 
Hank Forbes Club, 201 2nd 
Ave. (at 12th St.) V. F. C. 


Centr. teward Detroit Org. Fund, $1. 


PUBLIC FORUM 
“YOUTH AND THE 


ATOMIC AGE” 
HOWARD FAST. 


Writer 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


Chairman. Communist Party, USA 


JEROME ROSENBERG 


Scientist. Manhattan Project 


JOSEPH SELLY 


Pres. Amer. Communications 
Association, CIO 
Sengs by Pete Seeger, Lee Hayes 
of the Original Almanacs 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30th 
7:30 P.M. @ Adm. 250 


C.C.N.Y. THEATRE 
23rd St. and Lexington Ave. 
Presented by Intercollegiate AYD 


RATES: What’s On notices for the Daily |afternoon class, 2-5 p.m.; portrait-instruc- 
and The Werker are We per line (6 words To, 
te a line—3 lines minimum). 

DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon. For Ben- „ OFTOwW Brooklyn 
day— Wednesday at 4 p.m. FOLESAY II—Second annual festival of 


American folkmusic. Elie Siegmeister head- 
Tonight—Manhattan 


ne long list of de ee 2 to 
ou ter. lub Concor 
NEW DANCE GROUP Festival Series, . Ave. * klyn. N 
December 27, 28, 29, 30. Ohildren's Mati-| BROOKLYN COLLEGE REUNION; classes 
nee Sun., Dec. 30. Repertory with Jane 1930-1945, Y.C.L., A. S. L., A. S. U., on Dec. 
Dudley, Sophie Maslow), William Bales,|29th at # p.m. at 260 Fulton St., B’klyn. 
Valeries Bettis, Nina Ca , Eva Desca, C . 
Jean Erdman. Hadassah & Folksay. N. . oming 
Times Hall, 240 West 44th St. Tickets at PUBLIC INVITED” to Atomic Forum, 
_ $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. Sunday, pec ee 7:30 p.m. at 
FOLK DANCING for beginners and ad- Pauline Edwards tre, C. CN. v., 23rd St. 
vanced. Instruction, fun. Cultural, Folk and Lexington Ave. Hear Howard Fast, 
Dance Group, 128 E. 16th St.- 8 p.m. William Z. Foster, Atomic Scientist and 
„ ballroom dancing; come early for others. Listen to original Almanacs, Lee 
the tango, rumba and hambo: instruction. Hayes and Pete 
Fridays 8-11; 60c. Jack Glotzer, Dir. Studio 
205B, 1697 Broadway (53 St.). — dy Washington Heights JPFO, IWO. 571 
; W. 182 St. Dinner and Dance. 
Tomorrow Manhattan SET YOUR COURSE for the New Year’s 


| UARE DAN eve show and dance with the men who man 
— Pete! — gale E the ships. Irving Plaza. Sub.: $2.00 inci. 


_ School, 575 Sixth Ave. cor. 16th St, Sat- te Ausp.: Seamen's Branch, CP. 


GALA — oi — al — Dante 
Re , en inment. Freedom 
„o NEIGHBOR APPAIR—Dance and Ciub, 704 St. Nicholas Ave. 6th or 8th Ave. 
be merry at the Mexican Workers Club.| ©), to 145th Sun 9 
*4Mutualista Obrera Mexicana) with Don — 1 at. day, 1 
Alfredo-Marimba Band at Irving Plaza: Det oit, Mich. | 


$2.00, 1. 2 —＋ 1 bar. Adm. Gentlemen: pgTROIT’S annual get-together, New 
2 Year’s Eve party December 31 at 9 p.m. 
“POST OFFICE” Party; dance, listen, Schiller Hall, Gratiot and St. Aubins. Floor 


kibitz, Young ELMS Branch, CP. Adm. 35c. 
(posteards accepted). 335 W. 14th St., Apt. sada international cafe. Adm. (tax incl.) 


72. 8 p.m. . 
“THE ATOMIC YEAR” topic at forum P hiladelphia 
Of School of Jewish Studies, Saturday 3 NEW WARS EV PARTY at the 
pms. a6 38 Antes. Pi. Speaker in Yiddish, ers. “ae Seen ae.2 Sean 
B. —— 88 * supper, loads of fun. Call Granite 
AMERICA—Stu- 4797 for detalls. West Philadelphia 
— —— Tl Fifth Ave. Saturday Community Club. 
ä— —̃ — — 


urdez, Dec. 29. 8.80 pm. Be. 


Seeger. 
A GALA NEW YEAR’S EVE PARTY given 


Now for 


amazed at the questions the Navy 
Board asked him. “They were ridic- 
ulous,” he said. “They wanted to 
know where I was when the Vallejo 
riots took place and whether I had 
Negro officers?” . 

“It seemed as if they wanted to 
prove I led the rioting. They 
knew we had no Negro officers, 
not even a Negro chaplain.” 

The Navy didn’t bother to send a 
chaplain to our men until after 
the riots,” Hardy declared, a Chap- 
lain Flowers. They would have 
done better to send a Bilbo. At 
least he would have been an open 


fascist.” 

Hardy’s mother came into the 
room. | 

“This is the happiest Christmas 
in my life,” she said. First this 
letter to Daniel from the Navy 
and then my other boy, Emmet, 
comes home from Guam—all on 
the same day. Now most of my 
prayers have been answered.“ 


Daniel remarked how good it felt | 


to be able to greet Emmet with an 
honorable discharge. Ftheleen, 
Hardys wife, said only one more 
prayer needed answering. ‘ 

“If we could only find a place |} 
te live.” 


The Hardy family—Hardy, 1 


wife and two children, Mrs. Hardy 
and Emmett—live in three rooms. 
For months, Hardy's mother and 
wife have been searching for an 
apartment in vain. With a “yellow” |} 


ONLY... _ 
DAYS LEFT @ 
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Rally toDemand Ver Cet JobBack 
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discharge slips — blots on their 
“Bat now,” Mrs. Hardy ex- names for refusing to resist preju- 
plained, “we can apply at least dice and injustice. ~ 5 
for an apartment in a housing J hope other fellows in my 
project.“ 2 fight to clear their 
There are other Negro and White names,“ Hardy said. “Now I know 
veterans with Blue and yellow“ it can ‘be done.” 


A mass demonstration to demand glistening in his lapel. He had 
the reinstatement of a returned war worked there six ea * . $m 
to war. Kwitman’s ere 
agaist ogi old ee was no job for him. Selective Serv- 
at sign today " (Friday) at Kiten ice said it couldn't do anything. 
Dry Goods Co., 518 Broadway. So Wholesale & Warehouse Work- 
Larry Luchow, just demobilized ers Local 65, Luchow’s union, is go- 
after three and a half years in| ing in on the case. The demonstra- 
service, came back to Kwitman's tion is the first on record of its 
with his shiny new discharge button kind. 
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He rape he, knew what he wanted to say 1 he got 
up in union (or other) meetings. But his tongue bot tied 
up, because he didn’t know his facts! Don’t let this happen 
to you! Enroll in one of these courses: 


— 


The Far East i in World Affairs Public Speaking 1 
| Frederick V. Field 3 1 Moss K. Schenck : 
ience of Society: A Survey: 
He the 9 pi a. Albert rans Harold Collins, ' 
History of the American Labor Morris M. Lipschitz, — 


Movement I, I Dr. Philip F oner 


WINTER TERIMREGISTRATION BEGINS JAN. 2nd. CLASSES BEGIN JAN. le 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
$75 Sixth Avenue, New York 11 (n lech Stteet) +» WA Hing 9.1602 | 
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Ne York County Communist Party 


presents a 


VICTORY 


with BEN DAVIS and our WAR VETS: 
NEW 
Mon., Dee. 31st, 9 P.M. 


ADMISSION $190, tne. tax. Tickets on sale ot V 
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YEAR'S EVE. MANHATTAN CENTER 
34th Street and 8th Avenue 


ENTERTAINMENT ce 
CASS. CARR and His Orchestra 
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' Z 3 from Page 1 7 
States that the atomic commission 
would consist of the 11 nations rep- 
resented on the Security Council 
plus Canada. The commission will 
be subordinate to the Security Coun- 
cil, which “shall issue directions to 
the commission in matters affecting 
security. 

CONTROL OF JAPAN 


The deadlock over control of 
Japan was broken by an arrange- 
ment which leaves Gen. MacArthur 
as Supreme Commander but insti- 
tutes effective United: Nations ma- 
chinery. 

A new body established by the 
foreign ministers is a Four-Power 


China is lousy.” 


said “more and more leathernecks 


are cracking up daily,” while guard- 
ing railways or repatriating Jap- 
anese soldiers in revolution-torn 
sectors. ) 


much fighting and want to go home, 
the dispatch said. Adding that offi- 
cers were “frankly afraid the ma- 
rines’ rigid training and discipline 
would not be sufficient to check the 
tide of resentment that rose when 
the men became convinced they 


SHANGHAI, Dec. 27 (UP).—The U. 8 pat 1 


Stars and Stripes, reported from Tientsin today that the 


morale of trigger-happy, battle-weary Marines in North 


— 


were pawns in a political chess 
game. ” 


Marines along the railway * at 
Chinwangtao are bitter, Henry R. 
Lieberman reported m a delayed 
dispatch tc yesterday’s New York | 
Times, because they are reluctant 
to “do a job as partners of Jap- 
anese.” They also. test, that 
“they did not enlist to guard Brit- 
ish property, by . 6 „ 
the four Kailan coal which 
are operated by a private Sino- 


British concern.” 


Army correspondent Dick Wilson 


The Americans have had .too 


Allied Council, including the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 


sents a merger of two firms, includ- 
ing one—the Chinese Mining and 
Engineering Co.—in which former 
President Hoover played an im- 
portant role. 

Marines were even used in a com- 
plicated operation to salvage a barge 
belonging to this company. They 
2 that and to the way 


— finds its way into the 
open market. | 

This story and the Stars and 
Stripes expose (see above) bear out 


the warning of an Army psychi- 
atrist in an open letter to Presi- 


dent Truman which was reprinted 


t it ie’ ie oe 
The concern, Sent e- 5 


out UNRRA H 


in the Daily Worker Wednesday: 


“If our government persists in 
pursuing such a policy, I, as a 


— — — 


ain, which represents Australia and 


Canada, and China, which will ad- 
“vise with the Supreme Commander 
on the spot in Tokyo. 

While the Supreme Commander 
ean continue functioning in the 
event of disagreement with the Al- 
lied Council, decisions would then 
be referred to a new Fai Eastern 
‘Commission for Japan replacing the 
Far Eastern Advisory Commission. 
Members of the new Far Eastern 
Commission include the Soviet 


| 


Army and Navy 
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Union, Great Britain, France, China, 


* 


the United States, the Netherlands, 
‘Canda, Australia, New Zealand, In- 


Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


CARL BRODSKY 


‘dia and the Philippines. 


— eres 
‘ 


The communique included a re- 
statement on the part of Byrnes 
and Molotov of the desire to see a 
unified and democratic China. Mo- 
lotov pointed out that Soviet troops 
were still in Manchuria only by ex- 
press request of the Nationalist 
4 government. It is the Soviet aim to 
ä withdraw them as quickly as pos- 
sible. Byrnes pledged that Americar 
troops will be withdrawn at the 
earliest practicable moment.” 


KOREA 


The discussions on Korea did not 
solve the old problem of dual au- 
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1 joint commission of the United 
States in the southern part and the 
Soviet Union in the northern part. 
The foreign secretaries decided that 
under this dual authority there 
shall be established “a provisional 
Korean democratic government 
which shall take all the necessary 
steps for developing industry, trans- 
- portation and agriculture.” , 
The USA, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union will therefore advise 
King Michael to include in his cab- 
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met one member of the National 
Peasant Party and one member 
of the Liberal Party. Diplomatic 
recognition will be extended to 
» Romania as soon as this condition 
is met. 

As to Bulgaria, the Soviet Union 
agreed to advise Bulgaria to reor- 
ganize the composition of the gov- 


al 
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ernment to include both the Father- 
land Front and other democratic 


Flowers 


groups. The USA and Great Brit- 
ain will then extend recognition to 


your union shop e e 


Bulgaria, which already has diplo- 
matic relations with Soviet Russia. 


PEACE TREATIES 

An important area of agreement 
was that achieved in the discussion 
on peace treaties. The Soviet prin- 
ciple that the nations who actively 
participated in the defeat of a given 


flowers-fruits 
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' fascist state should determine the 
peace terms was apparently adopt- 
’ ed. The decision was as follows: 


1. Peace treaty terms with Italy 
14 ö will be drafted by the United 
1Sͤtates, the United Kingdom, the 
3 Soviet Union and France, 
2. Peace treaties with Romania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary will be 
achieved by the United States, 
United Kingdom and the Soviet 
- Union. 
3. When the peace drafts are 
completed, the Council of Foreign 
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— will confer not later than 
May 1. This will include repre- 
? 1 ot all the nations that 

12 war against those former 

enemy states. They total 20 in all 

and include Byelo-Russia and the 

_ Ukraine. 

4. After these deliberations, the 
1 of the treaties will be 
* he mis 2 and | 
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Benny Leonard, ex-lightweight 
champion and recreation and mo- 
rale officer at the Sheepshead Bay 
Maritime station, has been pro- 
moted to commander in the United 


By Nat Low 


Let’s clear the desk of letters before the New Year. 
Comes one from a lad in rane who has this 
to say: 


“I think it is about time the Daily Worber took the * oft 
Col. Eagan of the N. Y. State Boxing Commission as well as Mike 
Jacobs. Where do these guys get off okaying a welterweight title fight 
between Red ‘Cheese Champ’ Cochrane and, Marty Servo?’ 1 
nothing but the highest regard for Servo, who is a sweet little ‘fig 
But Marty doesn’t belong in the same class with Robinsofi, 1 
is one of the great fighters of all time. 

“It seems to me e 
for Robinson because he wants to make dough from half a th 80 
called elimination contests. What do you have to say about tt . 5 


* * . re 


You’ve said most ef it. We agree, and 1 to write 
continually until Robinson is allowed to win the title . 
have had years ago. 

* . . * 

Now here's one from a reader in Manhattan who wants to know: 

“Why Clair Bee kept two of his star Negro players (Elmore Col- 
lins and Hal King) on the bench Tuesday night even though he has 
used them in every other game. Do you think that Tennessee being a 


southern school had something to do with it?—George Dorney.” 


2. * > 


I frankly wouldn’t know about this although I would doubt that 
Clair Bee, the most outspoken and progressive coach in the city, would 
cater to the Jimcrow prejudices of anybody. In past years when Bee 
has had Negro. players he has never at any time kept them out of 
games with southern teams—and LIU has played many such clubs. 
But we'll ask coach Bee about it. 

> 3 i * 

A Manhattan shoe worker writes to ask: 


What ever became of Notre Dame's pledge not to play basketball 
at the Garden any more? Remember how piously indignant Notre 
Dame was after the Brooklyn College scandal last season? And re- 
member the statement issued at South Bend which said they would 
never again play for Ned Irish? Now I see that Notre Dame will be 
back at the same old stand, facing NYU next month. How come?” 

* * — 

To ask the the question is to answer it. The whole thin? was 
obviously nothing more than doeuble-talk. After all, you wouldn't 
expect Notre Dame, which has commercialized collegiate sports te a 
greater degree than any other college in the coun 


as is befitting an institution of higher learning). 


A reader from Boston (could it be Eddie Garfield?) makes this 
inquiry: 

“Where, oh where is Lester Rodney? My heart bleeds for him 
because if I remember correctly he’s been overseas almost three years.” 


e We wish we knew. The last time we heard from the Daily Werker's 
sports editor-on-leave, he said he and the men im his outfit were. 


3 | 
i 


States Maritime Service, Capt. 
John Van Snidern, superintendent, 


announced. 
* * * 


MONTREAL, Dec. 27. — Max 
Bentley, Chicago Black Hawk ace, 
scored five points in three games 
last week to maintain his lead in 
+t he, National Hockey League 
scoring race, official statistics. 
showed today. 


Bentley has 34 points on 19 
goals and 15 assists; Bill Mo- 
sienke of Chicago is second with 
30 peints'on'19 goals and 11 as- 
‘ sists, Max’s brother Doug Bentley 


-+ 


* fa” ee TS 


t | is third with 25 points, followed 
vy Clint Smith of Chicago with 22. 


Hector Blake and Elmer Lach, 
both of Montreal, are tied at 21, 
and Alex Kaleta of Chicago has 
20, giving the Black Hawks five 
of the first. seven places. 


Gaye Stewart of Toronto scored 
his first. assist last week, along 
with three goals, and was tied 
with Bill Cowley of Boston at 19 
points. Maurice Richard of Mont- 
real was 10th with 17 points. Max 
Bentley led in number of goals 
and Mosienko in assists. 


—— an 


Seasoned Joe Baksi is a 7-5 favorite to give 1 
Freddie Schott his first licking tonight in a “battle of the 


plodding pachyderms” that drops the curtain on boxing at 
Madison Square Garden for 1945.0 


These awkward heavyweights will 
square off with elephantine grace 
for a -10-round bout that should 
be ultra-important for both. Schott 
of Akron, O.—unbeaten in 42 pro- 
fessional starts—hopes to move into. 
the contenders’ circle by defeating 
his first “name” opponent. 

Baksi, of Kulpmont, Pa.—who was 
dropped to No. 12 in the Ring Mag- 
azine’s annual ratings because of 
three losses in seven starts this 
year—should try desperately to re- 
establish himself as a ranking 
heavy. 


Baksi, 25, is favered because he 
has had seven years’ professional 
experience and because he will 
have a weight advantage of about 
214 to 207 pounds. Also, the fermer 
coal miner is believed rugged 
enough te withstand Schott’s body 
attack, meanwhile piling up points 
with his own “head-hunting” tact- 
ics. Neither is a terrific puncher, 
although each has knocked out 
more than half his opponents. 

Sandy-haired Baksi would be a 
lop-sided choice over his 20-year- 
old opponent had he not been beaten 
in his last two starts by two com- 


paratively obscure fighters, Persey 
Joe Walcott and Jimmy Bell. And 
early in the year he lost to Lee 
Oma. 
Baksi’s last four victories added 
little to his prestige. Two of his vic- 
tims were washed-up has-beens: 
Gunnar Barlund and Lou Nova, an- 
other was Dixie Lee Oliver, who was 
knocked out Saturday in the first 
round by Lee Savold. His fourth 
triumph was over Larry Lane. 
Dark-haired Schott has best rec- 
ord of any current young heavy- 
weight. Only a draw by Fernando 
Menichelli of Argentina mars his 
escutcheon. His best wins were over 
Johnny Flynn, Billy Grant and 
John Thomas. 

A crowd of 13,000 and a gate of 
$50,000 are expected. 


‘We Accuse’ 
At the Irving 


The Soviet film We Accuse and 
the English anti-Nazi film Secret 
Mission start an engagement at the 
Irving Pl. Theatre today. 


II A.M. TO NOON 


11:00-WEAF—Fred Waring Show 
_WOR—News—Talk—Music 
WJZ—Breakfasst With Breneman 
WABC—Amanda—Sketch 
WMCA—News; Music Box 
WQXR—News; Alma Dettinger 
11:15-WOR—Tello-Test—Quiz 
WABC—Second Husband 3 
11:30-WEAF—Barry Cameron—Sketch 
WOR—Take It Easy Time 
WJZ—Home Edition 
WABC—A Woman’s Life—Sketch 
WMCA—News; Recorded Music 
WeQxR—Concert Music 
11:45-WEAF—David Harum 
WOR—Talk—Victor Lindlahr 
WIJIZ— Ted Malone—Talk 
WABC—Aunt Jenny 


NOON TO 2 P.M. 


12:00-WEAF—Don Goddard, News 
WOR—News—William Lang 
WJZ—Glamour Manor 
WABC—News; Kate Smith’s Chat 
WMCA—News: Recorded Music 
WQxXR—News; Luncheon Concert 
2:15-WEAF—Talk—Maggi McNellis 
WOR—Taik—Richard * 


WIZ— Constance ha Comments 
WABC—Ma Perkins 
1:30-WOR—Lopez Orchestra. 


There'll Be Changes Made! 


body nobody wanted to meet about | 


By PHIL GORDON 

Frank Boucher, who is one of 
the most mild mannered men you 
can ever hope to meet, was some- 


we — what 
he said in essence was, “There'll 


1 
are. 


er 


— things about the Rang- 


11 p.m. Wednesday night after his 


Rangers had dropped still another 
game, this one to the Detroit Red Boucher has three Rovers and 
Wings, 3-2. few amateurs lined up 


Frank sputtered and boiled and 
it was some time before he could 
begin to speak coherently and 
when he did speak he said some 


mayhem took place in the third 
pefiod when the usual bad blood 
that exists between the two teams 
Retes per werd (Minimem 00 words) came to a boiling point. 
A time „ oy — The crowd, which had waited 
e : for more than an hour for the 
DEADLINE: g 
Wednesday ry wn Big — on game to start—the Wings were 
ess. held up into 


5 
4 
ik 


Age | (Manhattan) 


2 APARTMENT WANTED the trim in period and put 
perately = ge 4 * 8 — It a 
$03, Write Bor 24. as a result of a shot by Ott Heller 

RETURNING VETERAN and wife need fur-| Which bounced off the goal post. 
nished apartment, Call BU. 2-2018. The red light went on by referee 

FURNISHED APARTMENT or sublet ur- Bill Chedwick insisted it was no 
. returning from) goal and then the fun started. 

ROOM TO RENT The uproar lasted more than 10 


7 
. 
5 


FE 


LARGE ROOM, seit cleaning, own linen. debris 
W.-92nd St. Call all day. ENdicot 2-4530. | : 
— N didn't 
A POSITION WANTED N 
3 N 


—— "go" Povida, 


major penalty by slashing Jack 


at 


WABC—Young Dr. Malone Sketen 
WIZ— Galen Drake 
WMCA—The Captain Tim Healys 
1:45-WEAF—Morgan Beatty, News 
WoOR—John J. Anthony 
WABC—Road of Life—Sketch 
WMCA—Recorded Music 


2 PM. TO 6 P.M. 


2:00-WEAF—The Guiding Light 
WORNews: Music 
WIZ—John B. Kennedy 


~WABC—Two On a eme 
WMCA—News:; Recorded Music 
WQXR—News; Music : 
2:15-WEAF—Today’s Children 
WJZ—Ethel and Albert 
WABC—Perry Mason—Sketch 
WQxXR—Treasury Salute 
2: 30-WEAF— Woman in White 
WoR—Queen for a Day 
WIJZ—The Fitzgeralds 
WABC—Rosemary—Sketch 
WOQXR—Chamber Music 
2:45-WEAF—Betty Crocker 
WIZ—Westbrook Van Voorhis—News 
WABC—Tena and Tim 
3:00-WEAF—A Woman of America 
WOR—Martha Deane Program 
WJZ—Al! Pearce Show 
- WABC—Time to Remember 
WMCA—News; Recorded Music 
3:15-WEAFP—Ma Perkins 
WABC—Off the Record 
3:30-WEAF—Pepper Young 
WOR—News, John Gambling 
WIZ— Ladies, Be Seated 
WABC—Sing Along 
WMCA—News; Recorded Music 
3:45-WEAF—Right to Happiness 
4:00-WEAF—Backstage Wife—Sketch 
WOR—Better Half—Quiz 
WJZ—Jack Berch Show 
WABC—House Party 
WMCA-—News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:15-WEAF—Stella Dallas—Sketch 
WJZ—Bride and Groom 
4:25-WABC—News Reports 
4:30-WEAF—Lorenzo Jones 
WOR—Ask Dr. Eddy 
WABC—Talk—Dr. Bryn J. Hovdi; 
Henri Bonnet 
WMCA—News; Music 
4:45-WEAP—Young Widder Brown 
WJZ—Hop Harrigan 
; WABC—Feature Story 
5:00-WEAF—When a Girl Marries 
WOR Don , 


Uncle 
WJZ—Terry and the Pirates 
WABC—School of the Air 


2343 


—— — 222 


WEVD—1230 Ke. 
WNEW—1130 Ke. 
WwLIB— 


WMCA—News; Jerry Baker, Songs 
WQxR—Temple Emanu-El Service 
§:45-WEAF—Front-Page Farrell 
WOR—Adventures of Tom Mix 
WJZ—Tennessee Jed—Sketch | 
WABC—Sparrow and the Hawk 


6 P.M. TO 9 P.M. 


organ 
WABC—James Carroll, Tenor 

6:25-WQXR—News; Dinner Music 

6:30-WOR—News—Fred Vandeventer 
WJZ—News; Sports Talk 
WABC—Orange Bowl Preview 
WMCA—Ra Results 


WIZ—Cal Tinney | 
WABC—The World Today—News 
WMCA—Recorded Music 

7:00-WEAF—Supper Club Variety 

WOR—Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
WJZ—Headline Edition 
WABC—Jack Kirkwood Show 
WMCA—News; Jack Eigen 


WQxR—Lisa Sergio 
1:15-WEAF—News of the World 
WOR—The Answer Man 
WJZ—Raymond Swing 
WMCA—Five-Star Final 


1:30-WEAF—Red - ree ut 
WoR Frank Singiser, News” 
WJZ—The Lone Ranger 
WABC—Ginny Simms Show 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh 

MR Treasury of Music 


w Bill Brandt 
WMCA—Dinah Shore Records 
Steel 


WHN—Johannes 
8:00-WEAF—Highways in Melody 


- | 11:30-WEAF—World’s 


W 
1.45-WEAFP—H. V. Kaltenborn | 


— 


WoR—Variety Show 

WIZ— Blind Date 

WABC—The Aldrich -Family—Play 

WMCA—News; Recorded Music 

WQxXR—News; Symphony Hall 
8:30-WEAF—Duffy’s Tavern, With Ed 

Gardner, Charlie Cantor, Others 

WOR—Freedom of Opportunity 

WJZ—This Is Your FBI 

WABC—Kate Smith Show 
8:55-WABC—Ned Calmer, News 


— | 


9 P.M. TO MIDNIGHT 


9:00-WEAF—People Are Funny 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WABC—It Pays to Be Ignorant 
WMCA—News; Recorded Music 
WeQXR—World-Wide News Review 
9:15-WOR—Real Life Stories 
WQxR—Great Names 
9:30-WEAF—Bob Hannon, Tenor; Evelyn 
MacGregor, Contralte; Chorus 
WOR—Spotlight Band 
WJZ—The Sheriff—Play 
WABC—Those ov a 
WMCA—Quizdom Class 
WwQxR—Music Festival 
19:00-WEAF—Mystery Theatre 
WoR— Henry J. Taylor 
WJZ—Boxing Bout 
WABC—Jimmy Durante and Garry 
Moore, Comedy 
WMCA—News; recorded Music 
WQxXR—News; Encore Music 
10:15-—-QXR—Beatrice Mery, Soprano 
10:30-WEAF—Sports—Bill Stern 5 
WOR—Symphonette 
WABC—Danny Kaye Show 
WMCA—Frank Kington 
45-WEAF—Europe’s Children—Rep. 
Clare Booth bee Tom Burdick, 


Songs 
WMCA—Musical_ Encores 
WQxXR—The Music Box. . : 
11:00-WEAF, WOR—News; Music 
WMCA—News; Gypsy Caravan 
WQxXR—News; Symphon 
Great - 
WABC—Viva America 


— | 


_| 12:00-WEAF, WABC -News; ‘Musi¢ 


WJZ, WMCA—News; Music 
. WQXR—News Reports ee 


PLAN YOUR VACATION 


on Private Lake 
Dancing „ Music e Toboggan 


Ice Skating 


501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 


ALL WINTER SPORTS 


eee & yet 
n HERN 
Well- and hones 
— SHUMS Singer of 2 Sings 


GENYA ROSENBLATT 
Tel. 819 or 1222, J. SCHWARTZ, Mer. 


Hotel Allaben} 


Slide © Indoor games ® Ping pong 


Sun deck overicoking 
and e- 


CAMP FILLED FOR NEW YEARS. 
De not come out without reservations, 
Entertainment: 


EDITH ALLAIRE 
I. WALLMAN, weal 
City Office: 1 Union Square, Room 810 
GR. 17-5089 8 5 


3 ' 


AL MOSS 


Bronx Office: OL. 5-7828 


—— 


GENE & AL’ 


Wines and Liquors 
1450 SEABURY PL., cor. 170th St. @ 


“Where Good Friends Cather 
For Good Food and Quality Drinks” 


RESTAURANT, BAR and GRILL” 
@ Steaks and Chops 8 
DA. 8-8554 @ TEPPER BROS., remy. 


SAR and GRILL ® 
121. UNIVERSITY PLACE 


UNIVERSITY Pare Food Lunch 


WINES and LIQUORS 
(13th St.) GR. . 


. 
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— . eh a 


Whenever 1 got stuck. 


1 want a ship! 


From the Gentlemen of 
I want to come home! 


The war is over, except for suppressing 

The folks that we liberated. — 

And that’s being done with the courteots help 
Of the Japanese we so hated. 


Come ahd get me, brother! 


b But 


Oh, send that ship! 


Their ways were smart 


But when it comes to sailing home 
They'd rather let things drift. 


Im not getting any younger! 


A ship in seven days; 


Enough is enough! 


We want that ship! 


There's nothing too good for us, 


The patriots all vow; 


~ 7 Well, we aren’t asking for a yacht. 
| Just loan us any old scow. a 


We want to come home! 


; We've heard of surplus jeeps and tanks 
1 And surplus war supplies; 
| Are we in a class with all this junk, 
Like so many left-over guys? 


Give with those ships! 


We sailed to fight in convoys, 


One hundred at a crack; 


There were plenty of r * us here: 
Are there none to bring us back? 


We've done our job! 


Or jammed below like 


Going crazy on an atoll. 


|. SURPLUS GI 


By MIKE QUIN 
At home I used to thumb a ride, 


But you can’t hitch-hike on the ocean, 
Unless you were born a duck. 


They took the swords of Samurai 
From the Generals in tan. 
But they didn’t take the fountain pens 


‘ye got a gal in Emeryville 
's beautiful and clever. 

er guys are on the make 
And she won’t wait forever. 


The day the draft board called me up, 


To get me over here, they built 

But now they lay them up in rows 

Or anchor them in bays. 
Brother, can you spare a ship? 


They give the ships to private trade, 
To serve the leisure classes, 

While high point GIs overseas 

Are stranded on their duffle bags. 


| “Well done,” they say. “Well done, Gis.” 
ö While tropic suns beat down. 
Well done, my neck! We're overdone; 
Cooked, fried and roasted brown. 


Oh, bring us back on cargo ships 
But please don’t leave us stranded 


For the love of Pete, bring us home! 
( Reprinted from the ILWU Dispatcher) ~- 
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Follies 11 ‘Terrific 
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and swift; 


cattle; 


a and — Y. TIMES 


ae ee 


s¥ 
acomenere wi. Rumshinsky 
vun ART Sun. at 8:30. Mats. 
- BARRY WAGSTAFF abt 8 P — 
eee a Theatre, 47th West of B'way 
8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:46 

| Mal. ORDERS PROMPTLY 

A New. Musical Play of the Terrifie 20s 
: ALVIN, bend W. of B’way. CI. 5-6868 
WINCHELL 
y 

Wy A ARNAUD @’USSEAU and JAMES GOW 


ART: THEA. GR.5-5970- 1 
2nd AVE. 4 4th ST. 
— 1 bet, Sun. and New Year's 
2d Fear JOHN _WILDBERG 
NNA LUCASTAI|+ 
A Play by PHILIP YORDAN 
Y FILLED 
REESE SOP ANNE sac pce 
vite hii GREEN 720aN ee 
Eves. 8:30. MATINEES WED. 4 SAT. 2:30 
“CO AND SEE IT!” —WALTER 
ARE THE ROOTS 
| A New Pla 
88 Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
_ FULTON Theatre, 46th St. W. of B y. Cl. 6-6380 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40. $3. 2.40, 1.60, 120. Tax ine 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY presents 


1 12 


* ai 255 uss wi 


By 
re 
4 
2 
. 


een. 8:40. $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20 


Shostakovich Ist 

Alexander Hilsberg, associate-con- 
tra, conducts the CBS concert, Sat- 
urday, Dec. 29 (WABC-CBS, 5-6). 


BROADHURST ST Thea. ead st. Mat, Wed. & 


“The Greatest Show in Town!” 
MICHAEL TODD pete 


a 


COLUMBUS CIRCLE THEA., B’way at 59th St. 
Eves. — Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 


YORK’S NO. 1 MUSICAL HIT! 
oven . —— and song A Bi ont apa 


N THE TOWN 


QN THE To 
Book & Lyrics by BETTY COMDEN & ADOLPH 
GREEN. oe by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
by JEROME ROBBINS. 
Martin Mock Theatre, 45th W. of 8th Ave. 
Ch, 6-6363, Eves, $240. Mats. Sat. and Jan. lat 


la . 


by Samuel Sillen — 


I IS a striking fact that the musical comedy has 

begun to pace the “serious drama” as a com- 
mentary on American life. Few plays of recent 
seasons have had the fresh contemporary flavor of 
On the Town, the folk (even though not genuinely — 
folk) quality of Oklahoma, the barbed historical 


insight of Bloomer Girl, 


Artistically, the musical shows deter mven- 
tiveness than the average run of 
straight plays. Having learned to 
make ckilful use of the ballet, the 
musical stage has popularized the 
names of Agnes De Mille, Jerome 
Robbins and Helen Tamiris. 

Stage designers like Howard 
Bay and Lemuel Ayres appear to. 
find richer opportunities here 
than in the too rigidly. conven-. 
tionalized legitimate“ drama of 
our day. And we are no longer 
surprised to find composers like Leonard Bernstein 
and Morton Gould, or a conductor like Max Gober- 
man, turning to the musical stage. 


Yet, as this season’s musicals have almost unani- 
mously shown, the form is capable of at least as 
many abuses as thé murder mystery play. 


If it lends itself to witty takeoffs on aspects of 
American life, it can also be pompous, overstuffed, 
merely decorative. It is always being attracted to 
@ Billy Rose jumboesque lavishness, and a rather 
old-fashioned devotion to coarse innuendo, which 
always manages magically to escape the License 
Commissioner. 


— 


tee Billion Dollar Baby, Betty Comden and Adolph 

Green have not given us another On the Town, 
but their new musical does suggest the fresh quality 
that distinguished their previous hit. A pleasant 
evening in the theatre, the show misses the top 


margins by failing to distinguish be een satire 
and farce. 


3 — 4 — 
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program describes as the terrific twenties.” And 
those of us who managed to survive that feverish 
period will have-no difficulty recognizing the flap- 


pers, bootleggers, marathon dancers; the college- © 


girl racoon coats, silver flasks and “So’s Your Aunt 
Tilly” talk. 

The climax appropriately comes with the crash 
of 29. But while the satire on false prosperity 
values starts off promisingly, it gets lost ee 
in between dances, _ 

But the holdiay spirit is infectious as Joan Me- 
Cracken dream-dances with Valentino and Mitzi 
Green bemoans her frustrated love-life among the 
plutocracy. At its best, this comedy shows that 


irreverent attitude to the myths of American life, 
. and that familiarity with the actual idiom of the 


people, which mark the outstanding musicals. 
. * * 
Miss McCRACKEN is delightful as the Staten 
Island girl who lost the Miss America contest 

but wouldn’t say die. As in Bloomer Girl, she dances 
with superb expressiveness; she has a saucy wit. 

And the choreography of Jerome Robbins has 
the good-humored eartniness which distinguished 
On the Town and his now famous ballet Fancy Free. 
Morton Gould, making his debut as a Broadway 
musical composer, does not gſve us many tunes to 
take home whistling, but his songs at their best 
(not uniformly) break away.from the conventional 
mold. | 

What hurts the show is an apparently irresistible 
tendency on our musical stage to lay things oh 
thick. This is a hangover from the past, and it 


mars the real talents of Betty Comden and Adolph 


Green. 
A word should be said about the fine musical 
direction of Max Goberman. The production, di- 


. rected by George Abbott, boaSts an excellent cast. 


So that while Billion Dollar Baby may not be a 
terrific play of the terrific twenties; it is not lightly 
to be passed by. For it is in the right_ tradition, 
even though it fails to tise to new heights. 


a ~ \ oo 
este er z, eng Contes | (NOW IT CAM BE SUDWIN- SHOCKING CONFES 
AT WAR CRIMES TRIAL mee, 


and Adolph Green; music by Morton 
Gould; presented by Paul Feigay and 
Oliver Smith at the Alvin; with Mitzi 
Green, Joan McCracken, William Tal- 
belt, David Burns, Robert Chisholm, 
Danny Daniels, Shirley Van and others; 
staged by George Abbott; choreography 
by Jerome Robbins; setting by Oliver 
Smith; costumes by Irene Sharaff; mu- 
sical director, Max Goberman, 


i4th St. & Unien Square 


CO-FEATURE . — * “SECRET MISSION” English Breath-Taking Thrille 
‘Also . s” cere 


“NEW RUSSIAN SONGS AND DANCE 


/ STANLEY Seventh Ave. bet. 42 St. & 41 St. 
ONE OF THE GREATEST ST ORIES EVER TOLD! 


“ONCE THERE WAS A GIRL” 


— ON THE SAME PROGRAM —— 


“Christmas yp arn, from Tehaikevsky’s Opera “Cherevichki”’ 


* 


* 


I CONFESS—Nazi officer Wil- 


helm Langheld pleads guilty te 
committing atrocities. In this 


scene from the Soviet film ‘We 
Accuse,’ Langheld is shown as he 
appeared before the Russian held 
Kharkov trials of war criminals. 


ing Pl. Theatre. 


Dyer-Bennett 


man Cordon, leading bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera will be among 
the guest celebrities competing. in 
the musical quiz Se Yeu Think You 
Know Music, over WOR-Mutual to-. 
night (Friday), from 10:15 to 10:30) 

pm, 


Paul 


“A SMASH AIT 
P IN CENTRAL PARK 


Book by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELOS — 
Lyries by DOROTHY FIELDS ~ 


f. ir aso ea SH 
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S. HUROK 


presents 
TOWN HALL—TOMORROW EVE., 8:40} 


RICHARD 


pbb nd 


ACADEMY of MUSIC 


126 East 14th St. 

Today Through Sunday 
‘THE DOLLY SISTERS’ 
IN COLOR - with 
The film is now playing at the Irv-|] Betty GRABLE @ June HAVER 
John PAYNE @ S. Zz. SAKALL 
Also “Caribbean Mystery” 
JAMES DUNN 
Richard Dyer-Bennett, the fa- New Year’s Show Starts Monday! 


‘mous folk song singer and Nor- I “THE SPANISH M MAIN” 


Henreid @ + weet ng 
Also “Sing Your Way Home” Jack Haley 


Damen 94 | 


* 
— 7: , Me my remanent ame. ay 


„Henry Travers @ 


“THE BELLS OF wee Gee a 
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DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN” 
Gene Tierney & Cornel Wilde & Jeanne Crain 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture in Téthnicolor 


CARL RAVAZZA - Extra! PAUL WINCHELL 


BUY VICTORY R 0 x * respi 


BONDS 


Pius on Stage—TONY & SALLY DE MARCO 


JEFFERSON 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
agreement 


under. 


B. The commission shall not 
make recommendations with regard 
to the conduct of military opera- 
tions nor with regard -to territorial 


adjustments. 


C. The commission in its activi- 
ties will proceed from the fact that 
there has been formed an Allied 
Council for Japan and will respect 
existing control machinery in Ja- 
pan, including the chain of com- 
mand from the United States Gov- 
ernment to the Supreme Comman- 
der’s command of occupation forces. 


III. FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES GOVERNMENT 


1. The United States Government 
shall» prepare directives in accord- 
ance with policy decisions of the 
| ission and shall transmit them 
“ the Supreme Commander through 
appropriate United States 
Government agency. The Supreme 
Commander shall be charged with 


e 
the 


the implementation of the direc 


tives which express the policy de- 


cisiohs of the commission, 
2. If the commission decides tha 


any directive or action reviewed in 
with Article II-A-2 
its decision 
shall be regarded as a policy de- 


accordance 
should be modified, 


cision. 


3. The United States Government 
may issue interim directives to the 
Supreme Commander pending ac- 
tion by the commission whenever 
urgent matters arise nat covered by 
policies already formulated by the 
commission; provided that any di- 


rective dealing with fundamenta 


changes in the Japanese constitu- 
tional structure or in the regime of 
control, or dealing with a change 
in the Japanese Government as a 
whole will be issued only following 
consultation and following the at- 
tainment of agreement in the Far 


Eastern Commission. 


4. All directives issued shall be 


filed with the commission, 


IV. OTHER METHODS OF 
CONSULTATION 


The establishment of the commis- 
sion shall not preclude the use of 
other methods of consultation on 
Far Eastern issues by the partici- 


pating governments. 
V. COMPOSITION 


1. The Far Eastern Commission 
shall consist of one representative 
of each of the states party to this 
The members of the 
be increased by 
agreement among the participating 
powers as conditions warrant by 
the addition of representatives. of 
other United Nations in the Far 
East or having territories therein. 
The commission shall provide for 
full and adequate consultations, as 
occasion may require, with repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations 


agreement. 
commission may 


concern to such nations. 
2. The commission may take ac 


tion by less than unanimous vote 
provided that action shall have the 
concurrence of at least a majority 
of all the representatives including 
tune representatives of the four fol- 
- Jowing powers: United States, Unit- 
ed Kingdom; Union of Soviet So- 


elalist Republics and China. 


VL LOCATION AND ORGANIZA- 


ION 


1. The Far Eastern Commission mission. 
shall have its headquarters in 
Washington. It may meet at other 
places as occasion requires, includ- 
ing Tokyo, if and when it deems 
it desirable to do so. It may make 
such arrangements through the 
chairman as may be practicable for 
consultation with the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied powers. 
2. Each “representative on the 
Commission may be accompanied 


among participating 
governments reached in accordance 
with the voting procedure provided 
for in Article V, Section 2, here- 


regard to matters before the com- 
mission which are of en 


ent state, the creation of conditions ab 
; en Sere 


- 


able, and otherwise perfect us or- | 
ganization and procedure. 7 | 
VII. TERMINATION 


‘The Far Eastern Commission 
shall cease to function when a deci- 
sion to that effect is taken by the 
concurrence ‘of ‘at least a majority 
of all the representatives including 
the re ntatives of the four fol- 
lowing powers; United States, 
United Kingdom, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and China. 
Prior to the termination of its 
functions the Commission shall 
transfer to any interim or perm- 
anent security organization of 
which the participating govern- 
ments are members those functions 
which may appropriately be trans- 
ferred. - 

It was agreed that the Govern- 
ment of the United States on be- 
half of the Four Powers should 
present the terms of reference to 
the other governments specified in 
Article 1 and invite them to par- 
ticipate in the commission on the 
revised basis. 


VIII. (Garbled in transmission) 


B. Allied Council 
For Japan 


The following agreement was also 
reached, with the concurrence of 
China, for the establishment of an 
Allied ‘Council for Japan: 

1—There shall be established an 
Allied Council with its seat in 
Tokyo under the chairmanship of 
the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers (or his Deputy) for 
the purpose of consulting with and 
advising the Supreme Commander 
in regard to the implementation of 
the terms of surrender, the occupa- 
tion and control of Japan, and of 
directives supplementary thereto; 
and for the purpose of exercising 
the control authority herein granted 


t 


* * 


l 


2—The membership of the Allied 
Council shall consist of the Su- 
preme Commander (or his Deputy) | 
who shall be chairman and United 
States member; a Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics member: a Chi- 
nese member; and a member ieee | 
senting jointly the United Kingdom, | 
Australia, New Zealand, and India 

3—Each member shall be entitled 
tu have an appropriate staff con- 
sisting of military and civilian ad- 
visers. 

4—-The Allied Council shall meet 
not less often than once every two | 
weeks. 

5 — The Supreme Commander 
shall issue all orders for the im- 
plementation of the terms of surren- 
der, the ‘occupation and control of 
Japan, and directives supplemen- 
tary thereto. In all cases action 
will be carried out under and 
through the Supreme Commander 
who is the sole executive authority 
for the Allied Powers in Japan. He 
will consult~and advise with the 
Council in advance of the issuance 
of orders on matters of substance 
the exigencies of the situation per- 
mitting. His decisions upon these 
matters shall be controlling. 

6. If, regarding the implementa- 
tion of policy decisions of the Far 
Eastern commission on questions 
concerning a change in the regime 
of control, fundamental changes in 
the Japanese constitutional struc- 
ture, and a change in the Japanese 
Government as a whole, a member 
of the couricil disagrees with the 
Supreme Commander (or his dep- 
uty), the Supreme Commander will 
withhold. the issuance of order on 
these questions pending agreement 
thereon in the Far Eastern com- 


7. In cases of necessity the Su- 
preme Commander may make deci- 
sions concerning the change of 
individual ministers of the Jap- 
anese Government, or concerning 
the filling of vacancies created by 
the resignation of individual cab- 
inet members, after appropriate 
preliminary. consultation with the 
representatives of the other Allied 
Powers on the Allied Council. 


lll, Korea 


lishment of Karen as an independ- 


, 


1, With a view to the re-estab-| 


ocratic principles and the earliest 
possible liquidation ot the 


us 
results of the protracted Japanese 
domination in Korea. There shall 
be set up a provisional Koréan 
democratic government which shall 
take all the necessary steps for de- 
veloping the industry, transport and 
agriculture of Korea and the na- 


tional culture of the Korean people. 


2. In order to assist the forma~ 
tion of a provisional Korean gov- 
ernment and with a view to the 
preliminary elaboration of the ap- 
propriate measures, there shall. be 
established a joint commission con- 
sisting of representatives of the 
United States command in southern 
Korea and the Soviet command in 
northern Korea. In preparing their 
proposals the commission shall con- 
sult with the Korean democratic 
parties and social organizations. 
The recommendations worked out 
by the commiss‘on Shall be pre- 
Sented for the. consideration of the 
governments of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, China, the 
United Kingdom and the United 


States prior to final decision by the 
two governments represented on the 
that the Romanian government thus 


joint commission. 


3. It shall be the task of the joint 
commission, with the participation 
of the provisional Korean demo- 
cratic government and of the 
Korean democratic organization to 
work out measures also for helping 
and assisting (trusteeship) the po- 
litical, economic and social prog- 
ress of the Korean people, the de- 
velopment of democratic self-gov- 
ernment and the establishment of 
the national independence of Korea. 

The proposals of the joint com- 
mission shall be submitted, follow- 
ing consultation with the pro- 


visional Korean government for the 


joint consideration of the govern- 
ments of the United States, Union 


Jof Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
| Kingdom and China for the working 


out of an agreement concerning a 
four-power trusteeship of Korea for 
à period of up to five years. 


4. For the consideration of urgent 
problems affecting both southern 
and northern Korea and for the 
elaboration of measures establish- 
ing permanent coordination in ad- 
ministrative- economic matters be- 
tween the United States command 
in southern Korea and the Soviet 


command in northern Korea, a con- 


ference of the representatives of 
the United States and Soviet com- 
mands in Korea shall be convened 
within a period of two weeks. 


IV. China 


The three foreign secretaries ex- 


changed views with regard to the 
situation in China. They were in 
agreement as to the need for a uni- 
fied and democratic China under 
the national government, for broad 


participation by democratic ele- 


ments in all branches of the na- 
tional government, and for a cessa- 
tion of civil strife. They reaffirmed 
their adherence to the policy of 
non-interference in the internal 


affairs of China. 


Mr. Molotov and Mr. Byrnes had 
conversations concerning 
Soviet and American armed forces 


several 


in China. 


Mr. Molotov stated that the So- 
viet. forces had disarmed and de- 
ported Japanese troops in Man- 


churia, but that withdrawal of So- 
viet ‘forces had been postponed un- 


til February 2 at the request of the 


Chinese government. 
Mr. Byrnes 


United States in the implementa- 


tion of the terms of surrender with 


respect to the disarming and de- 


portation of Japanese troops. He 
stated that American forces would 
be. withdrawn just as soon as this 
responsibility was discharged or the 


Chinese government was in a posi- 


_}tion to discharge the responsibility Ui 


without the assistance of American 
forces, 

The two foreign e 
I 
ot withdrawal of Soviet 


~ 


pointed out that 
American forces were in north 
China at the request of the Chinese 
government, and referred also to 
the primary responsibility of the 
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New York, Friday, December 28, 1945 


earliest practicable moment con- 


sistent with the discharge of their 
obligations and responsibilities. 


V. Romania 


The three governments are pre- 


pared to give King Michael the ad- 


vice for which he has asked in 
his letter of Aug. 21, 1945, on the 
broadening of the Romanian gov- 
ernment. The king should be ad- 
vised that one member of the Na- 
tional Peasant Party and one mem- 
ber of the Liberal party should be 
included in the government. Th 
commission referred to below sha 
satisfy itself that: 

(A) They are truly representative 
members of the groups of the par- 


ties not represented in the govern- 


ment; 
(B) They are suitable and will 
work loyally with the government. 
The three governments take note 


reorganized should declare that free 
and unfettered elections will be held 
as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal and secret ballot. All 
democratic and anti-fascist parties 
should have the right to take part 
in these elections and to put for- 
ward candidates. The reorganized 
government should give assurances 


concerning the grant of freedom of 


the press, speech, religion and asso- 
ciation, 


A. V. Vyshinski, Ambassador 
Averell Harriman, and Sir A. Clark 
Kerr are authorized as a Commis- 
sion to proceed to Bucharest im- 
mediately to consult with King 
Michael and members of the present 


government with a view to the exe- 
cution © 


of the above-mentioned 
tasks. 


As soon as these tasks are accom- 


plished and the required assurances 


have been received, the gov- 
ernment of Romania, with which 
the Soviet Government maintains 
diplomatic relations, will be recog- 
nized by the Government of the 
United States of America and the 


government of the United Kingdom. 


VI. Bulgaria 


It is understood by the three Gov- 
ernments that the Soviet Govern- 
ment takes upon itself the mission 
of giving friendly advice to the Bul- 
garian Government with regard to 
the desirability of the inclusion in 
the Bulgarian Government of the 
Fatherland Front, now being 
formed, of an additional two repre- 
sentatives of other democratic 
groups, who (A) are truly repre- 
sentative of the groups of the par- 
ties which are not participating in 
the government, and (B) are really 
suitable and will work loyally with 
the government. 


Lon as the Governments of 
the United States of America and 


the United Kingdom are convinced 
that this friendly advice has been 
accepted by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and the said additional repre- 
sentatives have been included in its 
body, the Government of the 


n 


Bulgarian Government, with which 
the government of the Soviet Union 
already has diplomatic relations. 


VIII. THE ESTABLISHMENT BY 


THE UNITED NATIONS OF A 


COMMISSION FOR THE CONTROL 


OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 
Discussion of the 
atomic energy related to the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a com- 


mission by the General Assembly of 


the United Nations. The Ministers 


of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republics, The 


Council, France and China, to- 
gether with Canada to join with . 
them in assuming the initiative in 
sponsoring the following resolution 
at the first session of the General 
Assembly of -the United Nations in 
January, 1946: 

Resolved by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations to 
establish a commission, with the 


composition and competence set out 


hereunder, to déal with the prob- 
lems raised by the discovery of 
atomic energy and other related 
matters. 


I. Establishment of the Com- 
mission. 0 


A Commission is hereby estab- 
lished by the General “Assembly 
with the terms of reference sec out 
under section V below. 


II. Relations of the Commission 
with the organs of the United 
Nations. 


(A) The Commission shall submit 
its reports and recommendations to 
the Security Council, and such re- , 
ports and recommendations. shall be 
made public unless the Security 
Council, in the interests of peace and 
security, otherwise directs. In the 
appropriate cases the Security Coun- 
cil should transmit these reports to 
the General Assembly and the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, as well 
as to the economic and social coun- 
cil. and other organs within the 
framework of the United Nations, 

(B) In view of the Security Coun- 
cil’s primary responsibility under 
the charter of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the Security 
Council shall issue directions to the 
Commission in matters affecting 
security. On these matters the Com- 


mission shall be accountable for its 
work to the Security Council. 

IlI—Composition of the Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission shall be com- 
posed of one representative from 
each of those states represented on 
the Security Council, and Canada, 
when that state is not a member 
of the Security Council. Each rep- 


resentative on the Commission may 


have such assistants as he may 
desire. 

IV X ules of Procedure. 

The Commission shall have what- 
ever staff it may deem necessary, 


subject of 


and shall make recomendations for 
its rules of procedure to the Secur- 
ity Council, which Shall approve . 
them as a procedural matter, 


V. TERMS. OF. REFERENCE OF 
THE COMMISSION. 8 

The commission shall proceed 
with the ut most dispatch and in- 
quire into all phases of the prob- 
lem, and make such recommenda-_ 
tions from time to time with re- 


spect, to them as — 


In particular the 
make specific proposals: 

(A) For extending between all 
nations the exchange. of basic sci- 
entific information. for Peaceful 
ends; 


(B) For control of atomic energy ~ 


to the extent necessary to. ensure 
its use only for peaceful purposes; 

(C) For elimination from na- 
tional armaments of atomic weapons 
and all other major weapons nn 
able to mass destruction; 

(C) For effective safeguards by 
way of inspection and other means 
to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions. 


The work of the — 
should proceed by separate stages, 
the successful completion of oe 
of which will develop the 


confidence of the world before tne 4 


next stage is undertaken. -" 
The commission shall not infringe 
upon the responsibilities of any or- 
gan ot the United Nations, but 
should present Lippe chs 
a tha seoeemanen os 
in the performance of t mace! 
unter the tome 


